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before presented between a single pair of covers what a strong part monasti- 

cism has performed in the world’s history. Mr. Wishart brings the advan- 
tages of a trained mind and the scholarly instinct to this work. Hermits, beggars, 
diplomatists, statesmen, professors, missionaries, pontiffs, ascetic organizations and 
the rise and fall of empires are eloquently portrayed. He has sifted his authorities 
so carefully, says the Philadelphia Times, that the book has the stamp of truth in 
every statement placed there, however so deftly, that the literary grace of the work is 
fully preserved. It is a captivating theme, says the New York Times, and the pic- 
tures the work presents are vivid and clear. His list of authorities and excellent notes 
will be found helpful to both student and general reader. It emphatically ought to 
take rank among the favorite volumes in the libraries of students of the middle ages, 
says the Philadelphia North American. 
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“Tt shows us the charm of the ficld and wood 

and sky when regarded with a loying eye; the 
exquisite gradations of color in the humblest as 
well as- the most gorgeous thing that grows; the 
delicate veining of the leaves and the wonderful 
adaptation of everything to its conditions. “In 
Nature’s Realm” is made up of sixteen sketches of 
outdoor life, charmingly written, and beautifully 
illustrated by Oliver Kemp, who seems to have 
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=—: caught the spirit 
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ae -, and sentiment of 
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“ . . the croaking 
bullfrog in the 
marsh, . ”” 


Drawing copyright, 1900, by Albert Brandt. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. 
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in Vital Art Education 
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JOHN WARD STIMSON 


Medaled graduate of the French Academy of 
Fine Arts and long Director of Art Education at 
the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
Artist-Artisan Institute, New York, etc., etc. 
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Some idea of the wide scope and importance of this work may be gained from the following 
extracts from reviews by the foremost critics, thinkers and educators: 


“* The Gate Beautiful’ is Mr. Stimson’s crowning effort, the result of a lifetime of meditation, observation, study 
and struggle. In it he has penetrated to the very sources of life, and his view-point is from the place’ where focus ‘all the 
forces which make for beauty, truth, and goodness. He not only sees and understands the t masters ~~ all ages, but 
infizitely more than this, he sees what the great masters saw, and understands what they felt. ‘The Gate Beautiful’ is 
an attempt to inspire the world with the same wondrous vision. . . . Professor Stimson is penorming a genuine service 
not only to the art student, but to mankind in general,”"—Boston Transcript. 


‘An extremely valuable contribution to the art-thought and art-culture of our country. . . . ‘nat so uch 
thought could be suggested by sources so apparently superficial as line and color, will appeal to large numbers, who have 
never studied the subject, with the force of revelation; and no one, no matter how much he has studied i it, can, even -< . 
hurried way, turn over the pages of the book without obtaining an enlarged conception of the importance, the dignit 
the compre ensiveness of the message of art for the thoughtful man."’—George Lunsing Raymond, Professor of Est: = 
Princeton University. 

“*Itis to American art what Ruskin’s ‘ Modern Painters’ was to the art of England. It is not merely the painter 
who wey find inspiration in this noble work, but the clergyman, the teacher, the thoughtful man and woman in every line 
of life who would fain to be led into the Inte-preter’ s House and see the inner meaning of things. It is a book to be read 
and pondered in quiet hours of deepest thought, when the soul would worship.” —Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D. 


“‘ The most original, the most richly suggestive, the most comprehensive, discriminating book ever published, deal- 
ing with the subject of art education. . . . It will richly repay the reader who is willing to read, mark and inwardly 
digest.""—Prof. Henry Turner Bailey, Director of Art Education, Mass. State Schools. 


“It is far more than the greatest text-book extant on art and design: it is a book of the noblest philosophy of life, 
cubedying vital basic principles of being. It will become a classic, because it is a book to turn the vague, groping, - 
e of an dent into a clear-visioned, purposeful, inspired, copious production.’’— Grant Wal 

lace, in the San Francisco Bulletin. 
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“We do not take possesmon of our ideas, but are possessed by them 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.”—Hane. 
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MUNICIPAL ART IN WESTERN CITIES: EUGENE, 
OREGON. 


By Greorce WHARTON JAMES, 


T IS hard for Westerners, much more 
for Easterners or Southerners, to 
realize the gigantic strides the awakened 
A month makes a 
Not only do new settlements 


West is now taking. 
difference. 
spring up almost with the rapidity of 
mining-camp days, but camps become 
villages, villages towns, and towns cities, 
with a rapidity that startles even those 
who are used to seeing the speed of Ameri- 


can development. Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and Montana are now on the crest 
of an ascending wave that is flooding 
their areas with a tide of incoming popu- 
lation that in ten years more will complete- 
ly change the face of the country. The 
“Wild and Woolly” days are past; the 
mining-camps of Bret Harte and Joaquin 
Miller are no more; the frontier has 
(isappeared ; the stage-coach is practically 
a thing of the past, and in these States, 
at least, the public library,—artistic from 
an architectural standpoint, and well 
equipped from the bookman’s viewpoint— 
the opera house, the art museum, the city 
park system, supplement the electric light, 
tclegraph, telephone, water-system, and 
riilways,—steam and electric—and give 
515 


proof that the old things are become new. 

In this series of articles, written as the 
result of careful investigations made on 
the ground, it is my purpose to show 
what some of the new Western cities are 
aiming at, how they are accomplishing 
their ends, what they have already done in 
the line of democratic civic art, in the 
hope that thereby other cities may be 
stimulated to high endeavor; may learn 
lessons; and, mayhap, the cities them- 
selves, the subject of consideration, in 
seeing themselves through the eye of an- 
other, may take suggestions to their 
advantage and profit. 

Eugene is neither the capital city nor 
the metropolis of Oregon; yet I have 
purposely taken it for the first city of the 
series. It is merely one of a type—l 
think, perhaps, the best of its class,—of 
Oregon interior cities, which a decade ago 
had existence, and had apparently settled 
down to be a quiet, sedate, unprogressive, 
old fashioned country village. But Eu- 
gene of ten years ago reckoned without 
wisdom. It did not take in consider- 
ation the Divine law which, from the 
dawn of history on the banks of the 
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had not thought of ?”” 

And then, like a 
true woman, fully 
awakened from girl- 
hood, scarce knowing 
that she had passed 
the age of puberty, 
until men sought her 
to wife, Eugene 
awoke to self-con- 
sciousness, to recog- 
nition of her own, 
and began to put on 
the garments of ad- 
ornment, to beautify 
beauty, and make 








EUGENE CHERRIES. 


Hindu Kush, has kept pushing men 
westward. It did not consider the rapid 
growth of other countries, which, becom- 
ing crowded, began to look for new 
fields of endeavor. It neglected the 
fertility of the soil of its encompassing 
country and failed to take note of the fine 
crops of apples, cherries, berries, peaches, 
etc., which its few everyday farmers were 
yearly bringing into market,—each year 
in increasing quality and quantity. And, 
finally, it did not take into account that, 
even if it hid its own 


herself the more to 
be admired because 
of the tasteful garments she had given to 
her natural beauty, 

Leaders of the State helped her in her 
gained self-consciousness. ‘They 
established the State University there, but 
up to within the last two or three years, 
while good and true students have been 
turned forth, they were few in number, 
and the equipment of the institution 
was practically much less than that of 
many an eastern High school. But 
now all is changed. Everything has 


scarce 





light under a bushel, 
there are curious 
and peering men 
whose joy it has been 
in late years to go 
overturning bushels 
everywhere, seeking 
what light they might 
discover thus hidden. 

All these things 
combined to reveal 
Eugene, first to one, 
then to another, and 
finally to a_ score. 
Then this score said 
to themselves: “Is 
this really the Eugene 
of the past? Have 
we this and that and 
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the other that we 
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A RESIDENCE STREET, EUGENE, OREGON. 


experienced the electric touch. Progress, 
advancement, are felt the moment one 
steps foot into a city. For many years 
Eugene, like nearly all other American 
towns, paid no attention to its railway 
approach. Around and near the depot 
were the usual shacks, tumbled-down 
fences, livery stables, with their accom- 
panying piles of decaying filth, giving to 
the visitors every emotion and sentiment 
save those of pleasure of enjoyment as 
they descended from their incoming 
trains. A year or so ago the Eugene 
Commercial Club organized a Promotion 
Department under the management of 
Mr. John H. Hartog, a gentleman of re- 
finement, culture and education, who 
had inaugurated and successfully carried 
out a campaign of city cleaning-up in 
one of the cities on Sen Francisco Bay. 
One of his advertising “hobbies” was 


beautifying a city. This was undoubt- 
edly the result of the civic neatness of his 
native land—Holland—for all travelers 
who have wandered through the land of 
canals and quaint windmills, of artistis 
and simple-hearted peasants, know how 
neat and clean, as well as artistic, the 
cities of Holland are. Early in his 
Eugene experience Mr. Hartog began to 
agitate for the improvement of the city, 
beginning at the grounds of the rail- 
way station. He contended—and wisely 
too—that not only does civic beauti- 
fication and adornment pay the citi- 
zens in the enjoyment they experience 
in seeing the new beauty, but it pays 
from a commercial and advertising stand- 
point. It attracts visitors, induces them 
to remain longer, gets them out-of-doors, 
and, when they leave, sends them away 
loud and enthusiastic in their praises of 
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but I congratulated 
them upon their ac- 
tion as an epoch- 
forming event in their 
civic history. Their 
example would be 
followed by all pro- 
gressive Oregon cit- 
ies, and they would 
thus help on_ the 
work of general beau- 
tification of the great 
centers where “men 
and women most do 
congregate.” Fur- 
thermore, having be- 
gun the specific ad- 
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TO-BE-PAVED STREET. 


the city that values itself enough to ex>end 
time, money and energy upon its adorn- 
ment. He said, too, that the best place 
to begin was at the railway station—the 
place where visitors get their first impres- 
sion of the city, and where their last 
glances fall upon it as they return to their 
homes. Accordingly he interviewed the 
members of the City Council, and saw 
the authorities of the railway company, 
as well as conferred with the officers of his 
own Club. Finding them easily con- 
vinced of the enormous benefit that would 
accrue from the improvement, the Club 
engaged an experienced landscape arch- 
itect to prepare a plan for the beautifica- 
tion of the grounds and the streets close 
by. Armed with this he secured the 
hearty codperation of the railway com- 
pany, his club made a liberal appropria- 
tion, and then the Governors of the Club 
appeared before the City Council and 
asked their approval, endorsement and 
financial assistance in the scheme. I 
happened to arrive in the City the same 
day that the project came up before the 
Council, and at the request of Mr. Hartog 
was invited to address them upon the 
subject. I did not have to urge them to 
accept the plan; that was already done; 


TIME 


ornment of one part 
of their city, other 
sections would de- 
mand attention, and 
thus a laudible competition in tbe spirit 
of improvement would be aroused, which, 
once awakened, can never be quelled. 
Less than two weeks after the city had 
agreed to contribute its share to put in 
water mains, alter the streets where 
necessary, undertake to supply all water 
needed for irrigation, put up the needful 
electric lights for this small park, I re- 
turned to Eugene and found the work 
well under way. Men were grading, 
hauling in manure and earth for the rose 
garden, rocks for the fernery and the 
curbing, and within two months of the 
time the plan was agreed upon I venture 
to think it will be successfully carried 
out. The accompanying plan shows 
how the evergreen trees are so planted 
as to form a complete barricade, shutting 
out of view the stables, barns and other 
unattractive features. In front of these 
evergreens will be planted fancy deciduous 
trees, such as silver birch and the like, 
trees which are ornamental even when 
devoid of foliage. Along the tracks or 
platform will be flower beds, while be- 
tween these and the driveways will be 
lawn, dotted here and there by shrubs, 
flowers and trees, making shady nooks 
and cosy walks. A person then arriving 
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MILL RACE, NEAR 
at Eugene will land in a five acre park. 
with the picturesque depot standing out 
by itself, and it will be quite a novelty 
for the average traveler to land in a bower 
of beauty instead of in the usual mass of 
débris, fences, tin cans and other such 
things which abound in the back alleys 
around so many stations. 

From an article in the Portland Ore- 
gonian of March 7, 1909, I learn that the 
Eugene Commercial Club devised the 
scheme and pays for its accomplishments, 
the Southern Pacific Railway Company 
allows the use of its grounds (5 acres), 
delivers the loam for top-dressing, and 
agrees to maintain the grounds in order 
and beauty, and the City Council builds 
the curbs along the driveways, purchases 
and sets up eighteen ornamental lamp- 
posts, and furnishes electricity for light 
and water for irrigation gratis. The 
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OREGON, EUGENE. 
total cost will be some _ .$4,000. 
For location Eugene is ideally situated. 
It is built about 125 miles south of Port- 
land, on the banks of the Willamette 
River, the valley of which is noted as one 
of Oregon’s chief charms. Indeed to the 
dweller in the Pacific Northwest the 
Willamette Valley is as noted as is the 
Connecticut River Valley in New England 
It is equally as picturesque and beautiful 
in its quiet and pastoral character as is 
the noted New England Valley, with the 
addition of the wild, rugged picturesque- 
ness of the forest-covered foot-hills lead- 
ing the eye to the Cascade Mountain 
range on the East and the Coast Range 
on the West; where snowy peaks tower 
twelve and more thousand feet into the 
blue. The whole valley is rapidly be- 
coming one vast apple and cherry orchard. 
A few years ago it was discovered that 














campus has been en- 
larged some _ forty 
acres, and _ several 
new buildings are 
being erected. The 
present president, 
Mr. P. L. Campbell, 
is an active and 
ardent supporter of 
civic beautification, © 
and his influence has 
already been most 
beneficial as shown 
in the improved style 
of architecture of the 
new buildings, and 
the comprehensive 
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the soil and climate were marvellously 
adapted to the growth of apples and 
cherries and the crops are almost beyond 
ordinary belief. The apples are fine, 
but the cherries and walnuts are simply 
perfection. Imagine, therefore, a city 
with such a location. A good site on the 


banks of a beautiful river; rolling hills 


destroying monotony in the suburbs, 
while the city proper is of level grade and 
suitable elevation; the surrounding coun- 
try one vast orchard; forests in the foot- 
hills beyond, with a horizon bounded in 
every direction forty, sixty, a hundred 
miles away with virgin snow-white peaks 
that companion the stars. 

The town was founded in the “forties” 
or “fifties” of the last century, for in one 
of the main streets is a huge boulder on 
which is inscribed: “first jury trial held 
here under an oak in 1853.” What a 
landmark, and how suggestive. In 1900 
the official census gave Eugene a popu- 
lation of 3,200 souls,—half a century to 
grow up to a 3,000 population. In 1905 
the report was 5,500. In 1909 it is over 
10,000, and the ratio of increase is grow- 
ing. The State Legislature of 1907 in- 
creased the arnual appropriation for the 
State University to $125,000 and the 
result is immediate expansion of the 
university and upon artistic lines. The 
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plan he has form- 
ulated foe the inn- 
provement of the University grounds. 

The residences and churches, as well as 
business blocks show keen appreciation 
of the beautiful and good taste as the 
various photographs show. 

To many of my readers it may sound 
strange when I say that until two years 
ago there was not a mile of paved city 
street in any Oregon city save and except 
Portland, its metropolis. Eugene was 
the first city to destroy that antique and 
not very creditable record. In 1907 she 
began the laying of pavement and within 
fourteen months this city of but 10,000 
inhabitants paved 58 blocks in the prin- 
cipal streets and residential suburbs at an 
outlay of nearly a quarter million dollars. 
Other towns have thus been spurred into 
action, and now several Oregon cities 
are preparing to lay pavement as rapidly 
as they can accomplish it. 

Eugene has two libraries, one belonging 
to the city and the other to the University. 
Both are dignified and pleasing structures, 
very different in architecture, yet equally 
attractive and in good taste. The new 
Court House and High school are also 
noteworthy buildings. A few weeks ago 
the citizens subscribed in the short time 
of eight days over fifty thousand dollars 
for a Y. M. C. A. building. It has al- 
ready voted $300,000 worth of bonds to 
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purchase the water works and establish 
its own water supply. 

The progressive among the citizens are 
now advocating a full system of parks, 
city squares, boulevards and scenic out- 
looks. Nature has given Eugene the 
opportunity to work out such a system 
to perfection. In the center of the city 
is the small city square. It is usless as a 
park, but is admirably adapted for a civic 
center. The County Court House, and 
County Jail already overlook it, as well as 
the ““White Temple” of the Odd Fellows. 
One lot is to be occupied by a hundred- 
thousand dollar hotel, and a whole block 
can be utilized for the new City Hall 
which it is contemplated building. Other 
public buildings can be massed here such 
as an Art Museum and a theater, and 
ihus a Civic Center assured while the 
city is in the infancy of its uplift. From 
here a parkway or tree-lined street leads 
to the University grounds, which Presi- 
dent Campbell ere long hopes to have 


laid out after the plans of a first-class 
landscape architect. Within a_stone’s 
throw of the campus is the Mill Race 
criginally designed merely for commercial 
purposes, but already beautified by trees, 
shrubs and flowers along its banks, and 
pressed into the service of the city as a 
feature of pleasure and beauty. Boats 
and canoes float to and fro, with their 
animated burdens of youth and beauty, 
giving a life and joy to the scene, and 
affording an enjoyment many a less- 
favored city would give a good deal to 
possess. Along this Mill Race the boule- 
vard can be extended to the Fairmount 
Hills, two miles away in the heart of which 
nestles Hendricks Park, a_ naturally 
beautiful unimproved property of nearly 
eighty acres, forty-eight of which were 
presented to the city in 1905 by the Hon. 
T. G. Hendricks, one of the oldest settlers, 
and now President of the First National 
Bank, and the other thirty-two purchased 
by the city. Here among the arrow- 
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COUNTY COURT 
straight fir trees, and other indigenous 
trees, and surrounded by millions of 
wild flowers, the boulevards and parkways 
will be made, affording outlooks towards 
the mountains, the city, and the river. 
The general panoramic view is sublime, 
including all these elements, with the ad- 
dition of glimpses of the pastoral McKen- 
zie river, which empties near here into 
the Willamette, the snow-clad mountain 
summits, above which tower those three 
sentinel peaks, the Three Sisters, in super- 
nal majestic and virgin purity. In blos- 
som time, twice a year, once for the apples 
and once for the cherries, the whole valley 
is an exquisite Turkish carpet, spread out 
in dazzling beauty, responding to the 
ardent caresses of the brilliant sunshine. 
It is a scene of rich beauty as well as one 
denoting prosperity and plenty. 

Passing now through these many or- 
chards, the boulevard will lead to the 
banks of the Willamette, and follow its 
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winding course back to the city, to a 
magnificent butte, which immediately 
overlooks the architecturally pleasing 
railway station. This butte belongs to 
the city. On the city side it is green and 
open, but on the river side it is a dense 
mass of fir trees. It is the intention to 
construct winding drives around this 
butte, passing in and out of the forest and 
planned in such fashion as to afford the 
most delightful scenic surprises. Part 
of it can be converted into a children’s 
recreation ground, and part for the de- 
lectation of the citizens who love to sit 
or walk or enjoy the flowing river at their 
feet, the expansive valley view beyond 
or the aspiring mountain summits of the 
far-away distance. 

To the park at the railway station is but 
a stone’s throw, and from thence to the 
civic center the street will be parked some- 
what, and thus a complete drive enjoyed 
of fully eight miles of most interesting 
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boulevards, affording a remarkable and 
pleasing variety of scenery. That so 
voung a city has so elaborate a plan in 
view and with every reasonable hope that 
it will ere long be carried out is a matter for 
congratulation to the citizens of Eugene. 

There is an abundance of trees in the 
residence section of Eugene, with lawns, 
flowers, pampas grass and the like, and 
when the improvement spirit took pos- 
session of the town it was found that the 
hideous telegraph, telephone, electric 
light and trolley poles did not add at all 
to the charm of the city’s streets. Not 
being able to relegate them to an under- 
vround conduit the citizens determined 
(o render them as unobtrusive as possible 
y painting them green. It is really re- 
markable how much less hideous they 
re when thus disguised by a coat of 
unt. It is now proposed to discontinue 
ie use of the overhead arc lights on some 
f the most prominent streets and sub- 
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stitute therefor side lights,—large opaque 
globes, sustained by ornamental iron- 
work brackets. Instead of putting up 
special poles to hold these brackets an ar- 
rangement has been entered into whereby 
the existing poles may be utilized for the 
purpose. 

The ladies of Eugene are an important 
factor in this work of civic improvement 
and beautification. They have aided in 
every direction and urged upon the men 
fuller participation in the movement. 
Sometime ago they erected a pretty and 
comfortable Rest Cottage in the city 
square where the wives and children of 
the farmers who come to town to trade 
may be able to rest after doing their 
shopping. They are now planning to 
erect an artistic electric fountain in the 
new depot park, and in their regular meet- 
ings they keep up the agitation for the 
further and continued beautification of 
the city. 
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The growth of [ 
the improvement spi- 
rit and its infeetious 
character is well il- 
lustrated by the out- 
come of the mere 
commencement of 
the work upon the 
depot park. Many 
of the owners of lots 
backing | upon the 
park, who hitherto 
had been content 
with the shacks, 
hovels, barns, sta- 
bles, etc., that had 
for so long been 
an eye-sore to in- 
comers to Eugene, 
are now planning to remove these object- 
ionable structures and are discussing the 
erection of fine residences upon these 
same lots. Planting of trees has already 
begun, and ere long all the old débris will 
have disappeared. ‘Thus the good work 
goes on. 

I have been somewhat explicit in this 
recital of the doings at Eugene, because 
"it is a small city. It is going to work in 
the right way. It is beginning well. 
What it is doing other new cities may do. 
I commend its spirit to others. Indeed 
it has already begun to exercise a marked 
influence throughout the State. I often 
heard the expression, as I traveled about, 
“The Eugene Way,” and men would say 
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to each other “that’s the way they do 
things in Eugene,” ete. At the same time 
I wish to make a suggestion to Eugene, 
namely, that in the planning of its park 
and boulevard system it call upon some 
expert who has had knowledge of what 
other cities have done, and let him lay 
out a far-reaching and comprehensive 
system, which shall provide for the needs 
of the city for fifty or more years to come. 
Thus, by foresight, much can be gained, 
errors avoided, and all work done in 
accordance with a large and comprehen- 
sive plan, which it may take half a century, 
or even a century, fully to complete. 

GEORGE WHARTON JAMES. 
Pasadena, California. 





“I CANNOT KEEP SILENT.” 


From THE Russian or Count Leo H. To.stot1. 
Translated expressly for THe Arena by W. G. Hastings and Felix Newton. 


I. 


¢ EVEN death sentences, two in St. 

Petersburg, one in Moscow, two in 
Penza and two in Riga. Four executions, 
two in Cherson, one in Vilna and one in 
Odessa.” 

Information like the above is repeated 
by all the newspapers from day to day, 
not for a week, not for months, not for a 
year, but for years; and this is in Russia, 
that same Russian nation which looks 
upon every criminal with sentiments of 
mercy and where until recent times capi- 
tal punishment was not recognized by 
law. I recollect how proud of this I felt 
in talking with persons from Western 
Europe. Yet now for three years how 
unceasingly have gone on among us 
executions, executions and executions. 

I glanced into to-day’s paper. ‘To-day, 
May 22d, what a dreadful stroke! The 
paper states in a few words: “To-day on 
the shooting ground at Cherson twenty 
peasants were hanged for their attack 
with intention of robbery upon the estate 
of a landholder in Elisavelgrad county.” 

Twenty men of those by whose labor 
we are fed, of those same people whom 
we deprave and continue to deprave, so 
far as we can, beginning with intoxication 
by poisonous vodka, and ending with a 
horribly lying religion in which we our- 
selves do not believe, though we bind 
them with it, not respecting our own 
understandings. Twenty such people 
were strangled by a rope in the hands of 
those whom they fed, clothed and shel- 
tered, and who had themselves depraved 
and continually depraved their victims. 

Twelve men, fathers and sons, from 
that number whose goodness, laborious- 
ness and simplicity is the basis of the 
entire Russian national life, were seized, 


thrown into prison and chained in irons. 
Then, their hands were bound ‘behind 
their backs, that they might not catch the 
rope on which they were to hang, and 
they were driven to the gallows. Several 
peasants, similar to those collected to be 
hanged, but clothed in clean military 
uniforms, and with good boots on their 
feet, and guns in their hands, led out the 
convicts. In the same row with them 
goes a man with long hair on his head, 
clothed in stole and chasuble, with gold 
and silver threads interwoven, and with 
the cross in his hands. The procession 
stops. 

The commandant says something. The 
secretary reads a certain paper. When 
the paper is read through, the long-haired 
man turns to those whom the others were 
gathered to strangle with ropes, and says 
something about God and Christ. Im- 
mediately after these words the execu- 
tioners—several of them—dissolves a little 
soap and rubs on the rope’s noose in order 
that it may draw tighter, seizes the 
persons in chains, puts on them a face 
cloth, leads them on the scaffold, and fits 
around their necks the well-soaped noose. 
After that he pushes the living people 
from the bench, pulling the latter from 
under their feet, and by this means, 
through their own weight, at once tightens 
the noose around the neck and strangles 
them painfully. For a minute, after this, 
those persons are still alive; their bodies 
turn and twist upon the ropes. Then 
they rock slowly. Presently they stop 
and remain motionless. 

All this was carefully thought out and 
arranged by the instructed and educated 
people of the higher classes. ‘They take 
pains that such things be done secretly 
at daybreak, that no one may. see how 


they aredone. Besides this, they arrange 
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it so that responsibility for this injustice 
shall be divided among those who have 
performed it, so that each of them can 
think and say that the fault is not his. 
They find out the most debased and 
unfortunate of men, and compel him to 
perform this work, devised by them for 
him, and with which he is pleased. At 
the same time they show him, however he 
has answered their purpose, a counte- 
nance which inspires dread and disgust. 
They resort to such a transparent artifice. 
The decree is. rendered by a military 
court, but the participants in the punish- 
ment come, not from military, but from 
civil life. ‘This entire work is brought to 
accomplishment by the unfortunate, the 
deceived, the perverted, the despised 
people, who have nothing left but to 
smear well with soap the rope, that it may 
be strong, and without fail catch the neck; 
and after this that they may drink, to 
utter sottishness, that poison which is sold 
to them by those same educated people of 
the higher class, in order that they may 
the quicker and more fully forget their 
own souls, and personal characters as 
men. A doctor walks around the body, 
feels of it, reports to the government that 
the job was done according to all the rules 
of science, and that all the twenty are 
undoubtedly dead. ‘The government ap- 
proves, ordinarily, upon such informa- 
tion, and says that they have performed 
an unpleasant but necessary act. As 
soon as the bodies become cold they are 
taken from the rope and consigned to the 
earth. All this is terrible, and this is not 
done simply once with those twenty 
unfortunates, stricken from men’s path 
and from the very best class of Russian 
population, but during a whole series of 
years it unceasingly goes on, over hun- 
dreds and thousands, stricken from the 
path of humanity, stricken by the same 
people who practice on them, too, the 
same terrible things. Not only are those 
same terrible acts done, but they are done 
under the same pretenses, and with the 
same cold-blooded cruelty, as are done 
all sorts of torturing and violence in the 
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dungeons, the fortresses, and the convict 
settlements. At the same time in which 
all these things throughout a series of 
years are done in Russia, those chiefly 
guilty of these deeds, persons by whose 
command these things are done, the 
persons who could abolish it, are fully 
convinced that such kinds of deeds are 
usefui, and are absolutely necessary, or 
are occupied with inventing schemes and 
and making speeches about how not to 
permit the Finns to live in the way in 
which they want to live, and how to com- 
pel them to live in the way some important 
Russian personages wish them to do; or 
these people concern themselves with the 
publication of orders of this sort: “In the 
Hussar regiments the collars and the cuffs 
of the jacket must be of one and the same 
color with the collars of the soldiers’ 
jackets; but the short fur cloaks must not 
have around the cuffs at their upper part 
bands of fur.” 


Il. THAT IS TERRIBLE. 


Most terrible of all in these acts is this, 
that all this inhuman violence and killing, 
directed against evil done to other victims 
and their families, brings still vastly more 
evil to the entire nation; and spreads 
among all classes in Russia destruction 
like swift fire in dry straw. This corrup- 
tion with especial swiftness spreads in the 
very midst of the common working 
people, because all that depravity by a 
hundred times exceeds what is done by 
thieves, robbers, murderers and revolu- 
tionists all taken together. All this 
depravity is carried on as being necessary 
and good. It is not only permissible, but 
supports the different institutions which 
are inseparably connected in the popular 
mind with morality, and even with holi- 
ness, such as the senate, the synod, the 
duma, the church and czar. This cor- 
ruption spreads with remarkable swift- 
ness. 

Not long ago two executioners could 
not yet be found in Russia. In the 
eighties there was only one. I remember 
with what joy Vladimir Solovjov told me 
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then that it was impossible to find in 
Russia an additional executioner, so it 
seemed needful to take that single one 
from one place to another. Now it is not 
so. A small tradesman of Moscow, as a 
work of pleasure, rendered his services to 
accomplish the killing prepared by the 
government at one hundred roubles for 
each strangled person. Soon he was so 
established in this new business that he 
no longer needed his former little gains. 
Now he is expanding his former business. 

Last month at Ariol, as everywhere, 
there was need of an executioner. [mme- 
diately a fellow was found who agreed 
with this government of organized murder 
to undertake the work for fifty rubles per 
head. But this volunteer executioner, 
after doing his work, found out that in 
other cities the pay was greater. At the 
time of execution, throwing the face- 
cloth on the victim he does not lead the 
unfortunate to the scaffold, but, stopping 
and turning to the supervisor, he said, 
“Your eminent highness must give 
twenty-five rubles additional. Otherwise 
I will not doit.” He got the addition and 
performed the crime. The next time five 
were to be hanged. The day before the 
execution a certain man came to the 
organizer of government murders, and 
asked a private conversation. The or- 
ganizer went out to him and was ad- 
dressed by the man in the following words: 
“Three days ago a certain party required 
of you seventy-five rubles per head. 
Assign to me the entire work for fifteen 
rubles per head, and you can be assured 
that I will perform it in the best scientific 
manner.” 

I do not know whether this proposition 
was accepted or not; but I know the work 
was done. 

In such a way murders by law influence 
the very worst of characterless people. 
But those terrible actions must have a 
similar influence upon the great mass of 
the people of medium morals. Through 
constant reading and hearing of these most 
horrible actions of inhuman brutality, 
performed by the government, that is, by 
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the people which the nation is accustomed 
to honor as its best—most of the middle 
class, the younger generation, especially, 
occupied with their own actions instead 
of these, lest it should come to their 
thoughts that their actions are unworthy 
of esteem, unwillingly brings them to a 
wholly contrary conclusion. They judge 
that if the people high in honor perform 
such actions, which appear terrible to us, 
those things in reality are not so terrible 
as we represent. About executions, hang- 
ings, murders and bombs they now talk, 
and write, as once they used to speak and 
write about the weather. The children 
play at strangling. The young people of 
the higher schools, still almost children, 
take up with expropriation of lands, 
ready to kill in the same way as they 
would go hunting. Now very many 
think that the best conclusion about the 
land question would be to kill the small 
land-owners with the aim to get all their 
land. 

In general, thanks to the actions of the 
government, permitting killing as a means 
for reaching their own aims, all the crimes 
—robbing, stealing, lying, drinking, mur- 
der—all this now is in the view of the 
unfortunate nation, corrupted by its gov- 
ernment, regarded as most natural and 
seemly for the people to do. 

Yes, terrible in themselves are those 
actions. But incomparably terrible is the 
invisible spiritual and moral evil which 
results. 


Ill. 


You declare that you are perpetrating 
all these horrors to establish order and 


peace. You sustaining peace and order! 
By what means are you doing it? Is it 
not the fact that you, representing Chris- 
tian government, leaders and teachers, 
consecrated and stimulated servants of 
the church, you destroy the last remnants 
of religion and morals in the people by 
means of your crimes of the highest order, 
falsehood, treachery, drinking, and finally, 
thanks to the very terribleness of all your 
crimes, the very last offense against hu- 











manity not ending with perversion of the 
heart, not common murder, the single 
case, but unnumbered organized murders, 
which you think to justify with idiotic ref- 
erences to such, or such statutory enact- 
ments, written by your own selves in your 
senseless, lying books, which you sacri- 
legiously call laws. 

You say that it is the only means for 
pacifying the nation and crushing revolu- 
tion. But this is visibly false. Indeed, 
it is entirely clear that you cannot pacify 
the nation without satisfying the need for 
elementary honesty implanted in the 
whole Russian agricultural population, 
namely : the need of reducing private land- 
holding and reducing its burden, thus 
allaying the whole peasant irritation, and 
removing the disturbances among the 
enraged people, who began together with 
you the murderous riot. You cannot 
pacify the nation by inflicting tortures 
upon its tortures, griefs, exile, prisons, 
confinement, and inflicting strangulation 
upon women and children. However 
eagerly you strive to suppress in your- 
selves reason and love, and the natural 
feelings of humanity, you, nevertheless, 
carry them in yourselves, and it is neces- 
sary only for you to come to yourselves, 
and reflect, in order that you may see that, 
proceeding thus, as you are doing, 
namely—taking part in sc many terrible 
crimes—you not merely faii to heal that 
disease, but you drive it inside, and make 
it still worse. This is clear as God’s day. 

The cause of this as it comes out, lies 
not in physical facts, but depends entirely 
upon the spiritual conditions of the nation, 
which are changed, and which under no 
power can turn back to its previous form, 
as there is no power which can change a 
grown-up man back to childhood. Gen- 
eral irritation, or peacefulness, does not 
depend upon whether Peter is alive or 
hanged, or upon Ivan’s being in Tambov, 
or in exile in Nerchinsk. General agita- 
tion or quiet does not depend upon how 
Peter and Ivan look on their own condi- 
tion, but how the mass of the population 
looks upon it; how the mass regards the 
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government, and private land ownership, 
and their own religious obligations; upon 
what the mass thinks good or bad. The 
force of events is not controlled in any 
way by material conditions of life, but 
through the conditions of the nation’s 
spiritual life. If you were to kill off and 
torture a tenth part of the entire Rus- 
sian nation, even then, the state of 
mind resulting would not be such as you 
are endeavoring to get. 

In that way all that you are now doing 
with all your searches, spyings, prisons, 
exilings and gallows, will not in the least 
bring the nation to the condition you wish. 
Quite the contrary, the irritation increases, 
grows stronger, and destroys all possi- 
bility of gaining peace. 

But what is to be done, you are asking ? 
What is to be done? How stop that 
injustice which has been accomplished ? 

The answer is very simple. You stop 
doing that which you are doing. 

If nobody would know what is neces- 
sary to do to pacify the nation, the entire 
nation (very many well know that the 
most necessary thing to pacify the Russian 
nation—is to buy the land from the pri- 
vate owners—as, for example, fifty years 
ago, it was necessary to free the peasants 
from serfdom) even if nobody knew this, 
nevertheless, it would be evident that to 
pacify the nation, it is not required to do 
that which strengthens such irritation. 
But that, in fact, is the very thing which 
you are doing. 

What you are doing is not for the 
nation, but for your own selves, for this, 
to maintain the position, which you 
occupy and which you mistakenly think 
is very useful, while in reality it is most 
pitiful and adverse. It would be better 
not to say you are doing it for the nation. 
That is not true. All that reptiliousness 
which you are carrying on, you are doing 
for your own aims, for your own vain- 
glorious, boastful, revengeful, personal 
self-seeking aims; you are doing it for 
this, in order to lengthen out a little 
further the lives of a few in that depravity 
in which you live and which suits you. 
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However, you may say that all that which 
you are doing you do for the national wel- 
’ fare, the people more and more begin to 
understand all, and more and more to 
despise all, and see through all your 
measures of restriction and repression, 
seeing them not in the same light as you 
wish it, namely, as measures for the 
higher collective existence of the govern- 
ment, but as the personal, crafty actions 
of a few egoists. 


Iv. 


Further you say that not we, but the 
revolutionists, started all this; and that the 
terrible violence of the revolutionists can 
be suppressed only by severe measures 
(as you call your own violence) on the 
part of your own government. 

You say that the brutalities, committed 
by the revolutionists, are very terrible. 
With that I do not quarrel. On the con- 


trary, I add that they are not only terrible, 
but senseless. Like your own deeds; 
they lead to no results whatever. Never- 


theless, however terrible or senseless their 
actions are, all these bombs, plots, these 
repulsive murders and expropriations— 
still, these depravities by no means ap- 
proach the criminality and senseless de- 
pravities perpetrated by you. 

They are acting precisely as you are, 
and from the same motives. They are in 
the same way (I would say comically, if 
the consequences were not so terrible), 
under the delusion that the people, decid- 
ing for themselves what plan is best, and, 
according to their idea, most useful and 
beneficial, for the general welfare and 
public order, have the right, and the 
power, to arrange other people’s lives 
according to the needs of that plan. Self- 
deceit, in this way or in that way, is all 
one. ‘The means for reaching this is vio- 
lence of all kinds, even to the destruction 
of life. The corrupting justification of 
infamous crime, that it is committed for 
the good of many, ceases to be immoral, 
and therefore it is possible, without vio- 
lating moral laws, to lie, to rob, to kill 
constantly, when this leads to the reaching 
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of the proposed good for others, which it 
seems to us we can understand, foresee 
and bring about. 

You members of the government call 
all those actions of the revolutionists 
“brutalities and terrible crimes.” But 
they have not done and are not doing any- 
thing of this sort which you are not doing, 
and on a greater scale. They are doing 
the same things you are doing. You 
maintain spies. You deceive, you spread 
printed falsehoods, and so do they. You 
seize upon the national property by the 
use of every kind of violence, and employ 
it as you please, and so do they. You 
execute those you deem dangerous, and so 
do they, also. 

Since you employ for attaining your 
ends the same depraved means as they do, 
you certainly cannot then accuse the revo- 
lutionists. All which you can put out for 
your own justification, they, equally, can 
set forth for theirs—not to say anything of 
the fact that you are accomplishing much 
of such evil which they do not commit. 
For instance, squandering the national 
wealth, declaring wars, and preparing for 
wars, subduing and oppressing alien 
nationalities, and many other such things. 

You say you must preserve the tradi- 
tions, for instance, point out the actions 
of the great men in the past. They, the 
revolutionists, also have their traditions, 
coming down from past times, even 
earlier than the French Revolution. As 
concerns great men, characters for imita- 
tion, martyrs sacrificed for truth and free- 
dom, they have such not less than you. 

In such way, if, in general, between you 
there exists a difference, it is only in this, 
that you wish things to remain as they 
were and are, and they want a change. 
Taking into consideration that every- 
thing cannot remain as it was once, they 
are nearer right than you are, if they 
would not take from you that terrible and 
destructive self-deception, as if a certain 
circle of distinguished people could know 
the form of life which is for the best advan- 
tage of all future generations and that 
form could be brought in by force. 
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Lastly, they proceed just as you do, using 
the same means. They are entirely pupils 
of yours. They, as the proverb says, 
combined in themselves all your short- 
comings. They are not only your pupils, 
but your product, your children. If you 
were not, they would not be. When you 
try to suppress them with force, you are 
like a person pressing all his weight 
against a door which opens towards him. 

If there is any kind of difference be- 
tween you and them it is, without doubt, 
not to your advantage, but to theirs. 
This is the first ground of leniency in their 
favor, that their crimes are performed 
under conditions more dangerous than 
those incurred by yourselves. Risk and 
danger justify very many things in the 
eyes of impressionable youth. Secondly, 
a great mass of them are young people, 
and under delusions natural to their age. 
You for the most part are people of 
mature years, old persons, for whom cool- 
ness of blood and mildness towards the 
deluded ought to be more natural. 
Thirdly, an alleviating condition to their 
advantage, whatever murders must be 
charged to them, they are not so cool, 
systematic and outrageous as your Schlis- 
selburgs, exilings, gallows and shootings. 
The fourth alleviation in favor of the revo- 
lutionists is this, that they, nearly all, 
belong to the category of those who cast 
aside all religious learning and lay down 
the proposition that the end justifies the 
means. ‘They, therefore, as a result, kill 
one or more persons for the public inter- 
est; but you are members of the govern- 
ment, from the lowest executioners to the 
highest of those, who command them; 
you are all supporters of religion and 
Christianity, although it, to be sure, does 
not harmonize with the doing of your 
actions. 

And it is you, old people, leaders of 
others, professing Christians, it is you, 
who, like quarreling children, say, “ We 
did not start it, but they.” The best that 
you can say you have taken on yourselves 
the duty of managing the nation. But 
permit us to know who you are. A 
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people, acknowledging as a God, one 
who not only forbade in the most positive 
way, either sentencing or punishing, but 
also even criticizing a brother; one who, 
in his own shining expressions, cast away 
all punishment whatever, and strenuously 
affirmed the necessity of perpetual pardon, 
however often the crime is perpetrated ; 
one who commanded us to turn the other 
cheek to the striker, and not to repay evil 
with evil—one who, in the case of the 
woman who was sentenced to be stoned, 
clearly and plainly showed the impossi- 
bility of the sentencing and punishing 
of one man by another; and after ac- 
knowledging that teacher as a God, you 


can say nothing better for your justi- 


fication than simply: “They started to 
kill, therefore let us kill them.” 


Vv. 


An acquaintance of mine, an artist, 
wished to make a picture, “ Punishment.” 
He needed a model of an executioner. 
He heard that at that time the duty of 
executioner was performed at Moscow by 
a janitor. The artist went to him. It 
was Easter-time. The family of the jani- 
tor were sitting in their best clothes at the 
table, but the husband himself was not 
there. Afterwards, it appeared that, see- 
ing a stranger, he hid himself. His wife, 
also, was in appearance troubled, and 
said that the husband was not home. 
But his little daughter exposed him, say- 
ing, “ Papa is in the garret.” She did not 
know what her father understood, that his 
acts were wrong, and that, therefore, he 
could not help fearing every one. The 
artist explained to the woman that he 
wanted to see her husband and to get him 
as a sitter for the picture; that his face 
precisely suited the intended picture. 
(The artist certainly did not say for what 
reason it was necessary to have for that 
picture the face of the janitor.) 

Talking with the wife, the artist, to 
make her willing, offered to take her son 
as a pupil. This offer, apparently, 
tempted the woman. She went out, and 
in a few minutes her husband came in, 
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gloomy, restless, frightened, and turning 
his eyes in all directions. For a long time 
he tried to find out from the artist why, 
and for what purpose, he in particular 
was wanted. When the artist answered 
that he met the man once on the street, 
and that the latter’s face appeared to 
resemble the proposed picture, the janitor 
started to inquire where and when the 
artist saw him, at what time, and how he 
was dressed. Naturally fearful, and sus- 
picious that it was something bad, he was 
by no means willing to agree to the artist’s 
proposal. 

Certainly that executioner, at least, 
recognizes that he is an executioner; that 
he is doing wrong; that he is hated, and 
therefore he fears the people. And I 
think that this consciousness, and fear of 
his people, ought to redeem his guilt. 
But you all—from the court minister, 
chairman of the council, and adviser of 
the Czar—you indirect participants in 
causing the daily injustice, you apparently 
do not feel your guilt, your shame, which 
must attach to you from taking part in 
those terrors. ‘True, you also, like that 
executioner, fear the people, and you fear 
more and more your answerableness for 
such crimes. The prosecutor fears more 
than the secretary; the president of the 
court more than the prosecutor; the 
governor-general more than the president 
of the court; and the president of. the 
ministers’ council still more; and most of 
all the Czar. You are all fearful, but, 
unlike the executioner, your fear does not 
come from the consciousness of your own 
bad actions, but because that other 
people are doing evil. 

Therefore, I think that however far that 
unfortunate janitor has lowered himself, 
morally, he stands incomparably higher 
than you, the frequent participants in the 
guilt of those terrible crimes, you who 
judge others, instead of yourselves, and 
walk with high-lifted heads. 


Vi. 


I know that people—mere people—we 
are all weak, all liable to mistake, and not 
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one of us can judge another. I am 
greatly incensed with those persons who 
appeared to me to be the ones responsible 
for these terrible crimes. That feeling 
rises the stronger, the higher those persons 
stand in the social scale. I no more can, 
nor will resist that feeling. I cannot and 
will not. In the first place, for the con- 
vincing of those people who do not under- 
stand all the wickedness of their actions, 
which is indispensable for themselves and 
for the mass, which, under such impres- 
sions are showing such persons public 
honors and praise and looking approv- 
ingly upon their horrible actions; and also 
they try to imitate them. In the second 
place, I cannot and will not more resist 
this inclination, because that (as I pub- 
licly acknowledge) I hope that my con- 
vincing of these people will in some way 
or another have the effect, according to 
my wish, of my expulsion from this circle 
in which I now live in which I cannot help 
feeling myself a participant in the accom- 
plishment around me of these crimes. 

All that which is now done in Russia is 
done in the name of the general welfare, 
and in the name of peace and protection 
to the inhabitants. If this is so, then it is 
for me, for I live in Russia. For me it 
has come to pass that there exists such 
poverty in the nation, which is deprived 
of the original simplest natural human 
right, the right to use the land on which 
one was born. For me, half a million 
people torn away’ from their healthful 
peasant life, dressed in uniform and 
taught the art of killing; for me exists 
that false so-called clerical body, the sole 
duty of which consists in perverting and 
concealing the truth of Christianity; for 
me come forth all those exilings of people 
from one place to another; for me those 
hundreds of thousands of hungry workmen 
who tramp over Russia; for me those 
hundreds of thousands of unfortunates 
who die of typhus and scurvy in fortresses 
and prisons which are not spacious 
enough for such a multitude of captives; 
for me suffer the mothers, wives and 
fathers of the exiles, arrested and carried 
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away; for me all those spies and venality; 
for me the burial of those tens and hun- 
dreds of persons shot; for me came forth 
all that terrible work of the executioners 
so hard to find at first, but which now at 
length are no more concerned about 
avoiding that kind of work; for my sake 
arise those gallows with their well-soaped 
ropes on which they hang women, chil- 
dren and peasants; for my sake exists 
that terrible exasperation of one people 
against another. How strange such state- 
ments that all this is done for my sake, and 
that I am a participant in those savage 
actions. I cannot but feel that there is 
an undoubted mutual dependence be- 
tween my roomy lodgings and my dinner, 
my clothes, my free time and those terrible 
crimes committed with the aim of getting 
rid of those who would desire to take 
away from me that which I enjoy; and 
although I know that all these homeless, 
wretched, criminalized, depraved people, 
who, despite the government’s threat, 
would take away all those things I make 
use of—product of these very govern- 
mental crimes, nevertheless—I1 cannot 
but feel that in the present time my secur- 
ity actually rests upon those terrors now 
being wrought by the government. 
Admitting this, I can no more bear it, 
but must free myself from this unbearable 
situation. ‘To live so is impossible. I, 
at least, cannot and do not want to so live. 
Therefore, I write this: and with all the 
means at my command I am going to 
spread these things in Russia, as well as 
abroad. Let one thing or the other 
happen—either stop these inhuman ac- 
tions, or stop my connection with them, 
and put me in prison where my conscience 
will be clear, that those terrors are not 
created for my sake; or still better—(that 
would be so good that I certainly would 
not dare to imagine such felicity)—let 
thea put on me the face-cloth, as they did 
to those twenty peasants; and let me, 
also, be pushed from the scaffold, in order 
that my own weight may pull tight the 
well-soaped noose around my old neck. 
In order to reach one or the other of 
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these aims, I appeal to all the participants 
in those terrible deeds, beginning with 
those who put on my brother men, on 
women, and on children, the face-cloth 
and the noose, from the gate-keepers of 
the prison, and ending with you, the head 
organizers and arrangers of those terrible 
crimes. 

Brethren, people! bethink yourselves! 
Stop and think! Think over what you 
are doing. Remember who you are! 

Before becoming executioners, generals, 
prosecutors, judges, prime ministers and 
czars, you are only mortals. To-day is 
given you to look upon God’s world. 
To-morrow you will cease to exist (espe- 
cially you executioners of all ranks, who 
are awakening against yourselves the gen- 
eral hatred. You must remember this). 
Is it possible that you would, taking even 
a slight look on God’s world (because if 
you were not killed, death would surely 
be at each one’s back), not see in the 
moment of your light that your calling in 
life is not to torture and to kill people? 
Do not you, yourselves, tremble from fear 
of being killed? Is it possible that you 
are clean before yourselves, to others, and 
to God, persuading yourselves and others 
that by your participation in those actions 
you are accomplishing a great work for 
the welfare of millions? Is it possible 
that you, intoxicated by those around you 
with flattery, and very common sophisms, 
you collectively, and each separately, did 
not know that all this, in few words, is a 
contrivance with this aim, that you, while 
bringing about the most terrible crimes, 
may call yourselves good people ? 

You cannot know that you, as well as 
each of us, have only one real duty includ- 
ing in itself all the rest: the duty to live 
the short time which is allotted to us in 
accordance with the purpose with which 
you were sent into this world, and to 
leave this world in accordance with the 
same purpose, and this purpose only 
requires one thing, that one man should 
love another. 

But, nevertheless, what are you doing ? 
To what do you devote your spiritual 
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power? Whomdoyoulove? Wholoves 
you? Yourwife® Yourchild? But, in 
truth, that is not love. The love of wives 
and children is not the love of humanity. 
Animals in that way love even better than 
do men. 

The love of humanity is love of one man 
for another, for every kind of man as a son 
of God, and therefore as a brother. Do 
you love anyone in that way ? No, nobody. 
Does anyone love you in that way? No, 
nobody. They fear you, as they fear the 
executioner, like a wild animal. The 
people flatter you, while in their hearts 
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they despise and hate you; and, moreover, 
how they hate you; and you know this 
and fear the people. 

Yes, think about all this, you partici- 
pants in murdering, from highest to low- 
est. Think over who you are, and quit 
that which you are doing. Stop, not for 
your own sake, not for the sake of your 
own character, not for the sake of the 
people, not for this, in order to stop the 
cursing of you, but for the sake of your | 
souls, and the sake of God who lives” 
within you. 

Leo H. Totsrtot. 


WHY CHINA SLEEPS. 


By Lievrenant Lyman A. Corren, U.S.N. 


I. THE REASON. 


HOUGH China is not looked upon 
as a first rate power in the family 


of nations, yet all questions of moment 
in the Celestial Empire are of more inti- 
mate concern to all of the first rate 
powers than are the questions of any 
other one country. The trade possi- 
bilities of an almost wholly unexploited 
nation of four hundred millions of people 
are alluring enough to quicken the de- 
sires of the most indifferent nation 
to whom a share of this trade may fall. 
Hence the jealousy with which each 
nation is wont to regard’ every 
other nation in its relation to China, and 
the desire of all of them for light on any 
question Chinese. 

In reading the many interesting and 
valuable books by foreign scholars on 
China and things Chinese one seems to 
detect again and again, in more or less 
concrete form, the search for the answer 
to the question, What effect will the 
modernizing of China have upon the 
relations between China and foreigners ? 
Poor, patient, long-suffering China! No 
one seems to be interested in assisting 


her to answer the question, What effect 
will the modernizing of China have upon 
the relations between China and Chinese? 
The answer to the latter question must 
be found before the 
to the former can be given. In fact, 
the answer to the latter must form the 
very ground work upon which the 
answer to the former rests. That being 
so we may rest assured that a long lead 
will be gained towards bearing off the 
lion’s share of the golden harvest of 
modernized China by that nation. that 
soonest and best answers the question, 
What effect will the modernizing of 
China have upon the relations between 
China and her own people? 

What characteristic stands out in the 
Chinese character that most markedly 
differentiates it from the character of 
other members of the humanrace? That 
the Chinese are a home-loving, honest, 
industrious people, is freely acknow- 
ledged. In morals probably no better 
nor worse than other people. As 
truthful according to their own standards 
as are others, no doubt. Wherein then 
do they materially differ from others? 
The great distinguishing characteristic 
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seems to be their utter indifference to 
‘everything that according to their own 
lights does not intimately, materially and 
‘immediately concern them. So complete 
is their indifference that even curiosity 
seems dormant, and interest in an 
abstract question is non-existent. 

- A party of tourists were being shown 
through one of the largest cities of China 
by a guide well versed in the English lan- 
guage. Upon reaching the public execution 
grounds he explained, with the fluency 
and yividness as to gruesome details 
of the usual guide, the different methods 
of execution in vogue, from simple 
_ beheading to slow strangulation and 
death by a thousand cuts. One of the 
ladies of the party, much impressed, 
and with horror in her voice, exclaimed: 
“But you don’t do such things now ?” 
“Oh no” replied the guide with slightly 
puzzled manner, “not now; four o’clock 
this afternoon.” His attitude toward the 


suffering of one condemned was utter in- 
difference, nor could he understand the 
attitude of horror of a stranger in any- 


thing not actually touching the sphere of 
his own life. While this characteristic 
of indifference is often noted by foreigners 
as of interest, as seeming to place the 
Chinese almost in a category of their 
“own, it is usually dismissed with but 
little thought. Simply a Chinese char- 
acteristic, says one; the result of 
following precedent and resisting change 
for generations, or the result of an indigen- 
ous civilization different from our own, 
says another; or perhaps one thinks it 
plain stupidity. (It is remarkable how 
often a foreigner will think a Chinaman 
stupid because he does not speak the 
foreigner’s language.) However, it is 
none of these. It is not a raical char- 
acteristic, nor the result of precept or 
teaching or indigenous growth, and a 
person that thinks the Chinese a stupid 
people but proclaims his own stupidity. 

We often hear China compared to 
a sleeping giant that dreams not of his 
own dormant strength, nor knows how 
to use that strength were it realized. 
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True it is that China is a sleeping giant, 
and asleep on account of the indifference 
of the individual Chinaman to every- 
thing that does not loom large within 
his own personal horizon. 

Let us then search for the cause of this 
individual indifference, and when this 
is found we will see why China sleeps. 
Ancestral worship has produced an un- 
balaneed industrial condition in China, 
and this in turn has produced an in- 
difference in individuals that acting 
through the millions has held China 
as a sleeping giant, while other nations 
less wealthy in natural resources and 
population have arisen to a greater and 
more powerful civilization. 

Let us briefly trace these influences. 
Through ancestral worship the desire 
for posterity has become the overshadow- 
ing motif of every Chinaman’s life. 
Without sons they pass into the nothing- 
ness of an unworshipped hereafter, and 
therefore sons are’ the sine qua non of 
this life. The children even of the 
very poorest, are forced to marry at an 
early age and to begin to bring up 
children of their own, who in turn are en- 
dowed with the same desire. Thus 


-we see not only each generation encour- 


aged to be prolific to the greatest degree, 
but also the number of years between 
generations reduced to the minimum. 
The resulting industrial condition is not 
hard to see, particularly in a country 
isolated as China has been. Population 
has increased much more rapidly than 
have the means and productive applian- 
ces for supplying the needs of the pop- 
ulation, though, judged by foreign 
standards, China in foto is not alarmingly 
overpopulated. At the earliest age 
children are forced into the ranks of 
the producers, and henceforth the sum 
of their knowledge is the struggle for 
existence. 

With remarkably clear insight and 
knowledge of the Chinese, Rev. Arthur 
H. Smith says in Chinese Character- 
istics, ““Money and food are twin foci 
of the Chinese ellipse, and it is about 
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them as centers that the whole social 
life of the people revolves.”” The cry is 
always for food and more food. For 
generation after generation the struggle 
for a mere existence has been passed 
down from father to son as an only 
inheritance. Verily the motto of the 
poor Chinaman may be formulated, 
“For every hour ye remain idle, so many 
hours shall ye be hungry.” Is it hard to 
see the result upon individual character 
of hundreds of years of such a struggle? 
Only one phase of character is developed, 
and that is the stern, hard, practical 
phase of earning daily bread. They 
literally have no time to think, and none 
to devote to an analytical study of cause 
and effect. Sufficient unto the day is 
the struggle thereof. The Chinaman in 
the interior sees for the first time a motor 
launch skimming along the canal of 
his fathers with perhaps a hunting party 
of foreigners. For a moment he stares in 
open-eyed amazement at this new devil 
of the barbarians, and then turning 
again to the oar of his cargo boat or 
handle of his ancient farming implement, 
straightway it passes from his mind. 
He seems not to ask himself whence 
comes this boat of speed and noise and 
offensive odor, and what manner of 
man. uces it, or how it may be adapted 
to lighten his own burden or increase his 
productive capacity. His ever present 
problem, keeping his rice bow! filled, is 
too pressing for philosophical reflection. 

What is the result upon the Anglo- 
Saxon character of even a few years of 
isolation and struggle? Take an _ iso- 
lated community of mountaineers, far 
from railways and modern appliances, 
wresting a scant living from the rocky 
soil. What characteristic seems to pre- 
dominate? Indifference. Indifference 
to the whole outer world; indifference to 
the law, to danger, to education, to pro- 
gress, to religion and morals. This 
indifference has the Chinaman multi- 
plied a thousand fold, and inbred by 
generation after generation of soul-kill- 
ing struggle for existence. Not an exis- 
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tence as you or I know it, but a pitiful 
keeping of body anc soul together upon 
a daily handful of rice and a few shreds 
of fish and vegetables. It has even been 
asserted that the Chinese have no real 
religion and it seems to be true unless 
the worship of ancestors be considered 
religion. What care they in_ their 
hearts for Christianity, or Buddhism or 
any other form of religion, unless it 
effects the price of rice? The term 
“rice-Christian” is used by many Chinese 
to indicate those who have professed 
to embrace Christianity in order that 
in time of famine and distress they may 
draw rice from the mission compound. 
Who can deny that often much truth is 
embodied in the term? And who can 
deny that to the Chinese mind it seems 
perfectly logical and blameless? 

The ever present, all important Chinese 
problem touches not the full dinner pail 
of our own working men, for they can 
neither see nor reason beyond the con- 
stant and appalling dread of the empty 
rice bowl. Alert to the greatest degree 
to this one problem, that over-shadows 
all others seen and unseen, there has 
been developed in the individual a 
colossal indifference to all other more 
remote problems. This indifference con- 
tinuing for generations has produced 
a chronic condition of intellectual tur- 
bidity that holds China fast in sopor- 
ific embrace. China sleeps not on ac- 
count of race, nor creed, nor school of 
Oriental philosophy, but on account 
of hereditary intellectual! turbidity. 


II. THE REMEDY. 


Since China sleeps on account of 
the results of an industrial condition, 
if the preceding line of reasoning be 
good, to awaken her’that condition must 
be changed. Perhaps nothing has con- 
tributed as much to the retardation of 
the means and productive appliances for 
supplying the needs of the people of 
China as has the lack of adequate 
transportation facilities. _ Communica- 
tion is slow and expensive as a general 
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rule, as well between adjacent provinces 
as between neighboring towns. The 
beaten tracks are now the same as they 
have been for hundreds of years, barring 
the few railways and interior steamship 
lines. Means of transportation are 
neither better, more rapid nor cheaper 
now than they were a thousand years 
ago. Communities stand out in iso- 
lation each toward its neighbor almost 
as completely as do provinces. Each 
struggles along without mutual interests 
or business ties and stagnates in its 
own restricted struggle. China is a 
country of caravans and canals, ade- 
quate for its transportation needs hun- 
dreds of years ago, no doubt, but woe- 
fully inadequate in this twentieth century 
of business progress. The crying need 
of China is railways, a veritable network 
of railways, that alone will make it 
possible to develop and carry on suc- 
cessfully the enormous business of her 
people, and bring opportunity to millions 
that now ask only for the means of 
earning a pitiful daily bread, and are 


dragged down and still deeper down 
by their struggle for existence. 

The few railways and interior steam- 
ship lines in China furnish an object 


lesson of the deepest interest. Pros- 
perity, progressiveness and activity of 
intellect seem to vary directly as the 
distance from a modern line of transporta- 
tion. Congestion of population is largely 
coincident with facilities for transpor- 
tation, and even then opportunities for 
earning a living are greater in the con- 
gested regions than in more remote 
but equally productive districts. A 
short while ago I was told by a business 
man in Hankau, Hupeh Provence, 
that the recent opening of the Pekin- 
Hankau railway meant, on an average, 
fifty cents per picul (133 Ibs) more to 
the farmers in easy reach of the railway 
for all of their produce marketed. Can 
anyone fail to see what this means to the 
very life of the whole region? The 
Chinaman is préeminently practical, 
i} his intellect can be made to grasp the 
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situation, and this additional fifty cents 
per picul for his produce startles his 
indifference as years of syllogistic reason- 
ing would fail to do. In the beginning 
he may have been, through his ignor- 
ance, as bitterly opposed to the railway 
as the mandarin would have us believe, 
but practical results quickly make of 
him a convert, alive to his increased 
opportunities. 

In regard to railways in China, Alexis 
Krausse says in China in Decay: “It 
(the railway) is held up to universal 
objurgation for the reason that it is novel, 
practical and progressive, and on that 
account generally reprehensible.” The 
history of the railway in China does 
not sustain this charge, but on the con- 
trary shows that the Chinese people, 
apart from the numerically small mandarin 
class, have almost from the very opening 
of the first railway in China in 1876, 
realized its practical value. Again to 
quote Mr. Krausse in regard to this 
very railway, he says; “Contrary to 
expectation, the attitude assumed by 
the natives toward the railway, was one 
of friendly curiosity. They flocked to 
the railway in greater numbers than 
could be conveyed, the service had to 
be extended, and it became evident that 
the venture would prove a great success.” 
This statement seems to stultify the 
other general statement quoted, and 
bears out the result of subsequent rail- 
ways opened in China. I was recently 
informed by one intimately associated 
with the partially completed railway 
between Shanghai and Hankau that the 
part, then but a few months in operation, 
between Shanghai and Nanking was 
being so generously patronized by the 
natives that the passenger traffic alone 
would enable the company to declare 
a dividend. A trip over this line was 
all that one needed to convince him of 
the industrial awakening that was being 
engendered by the increased trans- 
portation facilities. 

Our patient and hopeful missionaries 
tell us that the way to awaken China is 
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through education and the religion of the 
Son of Nazareth, and we know they 
speak from honest conviction, but 
where heretofore they have labored as 
pioneers in the rocky soil of indifference, 
they must now follow the path of indus- 
trial progress and sow the seeds of 
Christianity and education in a soil 
quickened by desire and made fertile 
by material prosperity. They must 
realize as no others can the difficulties 
in interesting anyone in the hereafter, 
when the present is filled to overflowing 
with the uncompromising struggle for 
bodily existence. Railways, bringing 
increased opportunities for temporal 
betterment, open the way to spiritual 
desires, and pave the road for teachers 
and education. 

The obstacles, imaginary and real, 
in the way of railway construction in 
China are many, but none theless they are 
being constructed, and each one makes 
it easier for the next. Many of the main 
lines are fairly under way and branches 
will quickly follow. Other appliances 
of modern Western civilization will follow 
the railways apace, and it behooves 
all foreign nations to consider well the 
new conditions that will rapidly arise, 
and to assist to the utmost in the indus- 
trial development of China within its- 
self, with every assurance that that 
assistance will be amply and substantially 
repaid. 

ll. THE RESULT. 

The result of these new conditions 
will be iar reaching in their influences 
upon the relation between China and 
her own people and necessarily upon the 
relation between China afd foreigners 
also. It is manifestly impossible to 
treat of the results of these new con- 
ditions im extenso in such limited space. 
Briefly, first will come a period of busi- 
ness prosperity and industrial activity 
such as China has never known. Mutual 
interests will be created between com- 
munities, between sections, between 
provinces. Indifference will give way 
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to alertness, a proper pride will replace 
servility, and turbidity of intellect will 
be shaken off as the fires of ambition 
are kindled. Life for the individual 
will broaden as opportunity enters, and 
the present desire for mere physical 
existence will grow into the future desire 
to live and do greater things. 

Without doubt any indication of a 
desire on the part of the people for a 
change in conditions would instantly 
develop the united opposition of the 
mandarin class and their henchmen the 
literati. Selfish interest makes them re- 
sist change, as history shows us the gov- 
erning class in all countries has done. 
The very factor of indifference in the 
people has allowed the mandarins to 
run their iniquitous course so long in 
indolence. Reaping in material pros- 
perity where they have sown in black- 
mail and bribery, fattening where they 
have toiled not, and perverting the very 
means of justice to their own ends, they 
have selfishly pointed the way to their own 
private interests and considered the 
interests of the people as even beneath 
their contempt. As _ individual  in- 
difference passes away, history will 
again repeat itself, and the masses will 
lead the mandarins. The particular po- 
litical results I leave to the student of 
political economy. 

We may be sure that not alone in busi- 
ness will the changes be felt, for through 
the individual the very life of China 
will be changed. For centuries the 
provincial as well as the national gov- 
ernment has been remote and inaccess- 
ible but as the facilities for communi- 
cation increase, the isolation of the 
government will disappear. The peo- 
ple themselves will take an interest in 
their government, where now only in- 
difference exists. The sight of one part 
of China at war with a foreign nation, 
while the other parts look supinely on, 
will have no place in the new régime. 
National pride will be welded into 
patriotism, and China will arise in her 
might as a real nation, with national 
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interests and national power, sustained 
by a unified people. 
Think not this a Utopian dream, you 
who have visited the ‘Chinaman in 
his home, and think perchance you know 
your China. Perhaps you were so blind- 
ed by your own interests that you failed to 
perceive the interest of China. In your 
desire to exact from China in the present 
everything possible, or with your ener- 
gies all working toward one end, perhaps 
you overlooked her interest tending to 
work toward a change in the future in 
her own way. Abundant signs are not 
wanting that even now the transformation 
has begun. Fortunate will be that nation 
that soonest begins to work with China 
jor China, for the friendship of new 
China will redound to that nations 
interest for ages to come. 

When China fully aroused and power- 
ful as a nation arraigns the other nations 
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at the bar of public opinion of her own 
people and demands to know who has 
been her real friend in deeds and assis- 
tance, who has led her along the path 
of her own interest when alone she was 
weak and tottering, who has worked with 
her and jor her, the nation that cannot 
point to its own record in these particulars 
with pride and frankness will have but 
vain regret for the loss of golden oppor- 
tunity for which late repentance will 
not atone. 

The record of our own country, though 
not without blemish, looms clear by 
comparison with the narrow selfishness 
of many others, and year by year 
with increased momentum the concious- 
ness is growing in China as to what nations 
are her real friends. 


Lyman ATKINSON COTTEN. 
Newport, R. I. 
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‘Business is civilization, think many of us; it 
creates and implies it. . . . Business and materi 


well-being are of expansion and parts of it; but 


civilization, that great and complex force, includes 


much more than even that 
which they are parts. It i 
conduct, the power of intellect and knowl the 
power of beauty, the power of social life and man- 
ners. To the building up of human life aul these 
powers belong. If business is civilization, then bus- 
iness must to evolve all these powers; if a 
widely material, well-being is civilization, 
then that well-being must ma to evolve them 
all. It is written: ‘MAN 

BY BREAD ALONE.’—Matthew Arnold.” 


wer of expansion of 
udes also the power of 


N THAT bewildering access of change 
which we, of the generation now pass- 

ing, have seen with so much wonder and 
concern, the social order itself is deeply 
involved. Willingly or no, we find our- 
selves upon the threshold of new times, 
hinting of new ideals, and compelling 
new elections. It behoves us to stand 


somewhat upon the order of our going, 
and to set forth though with courage yet 
without haste. 

Business is civilisation, think many of 
us. A material well-being we have set 
up to be the single ideal to which our 
aspirations must conform; and we have 
elected, or at least consented, to live by 
bread alone. 

To this end, seeing that business, as we 
now conceive it, implies a material well- 
being only at the expense of the defeated, 
and hence a partial material well-being 
only, we found our social order upon a 
universal contest. Civilization, we put 
upon its trial by ordeal of battle. Civili- 
sation, we say, is business; but business, 
in order to accomplish that partial mater- 
ial well-being, means competition; and 
competition is the flower of individualism. 
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Apart from the inability of business, 
thus conceived, to evolve conduct, intel- 
lect and knowledge, beauty, social life 
and manners, in a word, civilisation, 
what we need to know is, whether indi- 
vidualism, producing competition, in turn 
producing business as it now exists, con- 
forms to the law of social progress, or does 
indeed effect even a general material 
well-being. It is idle to minimize the 
value of a general material well-being, or 
to dream that civilisation can ever exist 
without it. Until the struggle for exis- 
tence ceases to obsess mankind, the 
humane life, with its elements of beauty, 
leisure, manners, culture, will not be 
realized. Though of itself a condition 
of general material well-being cannot 
evolve those elements, yet without it they 
are impossible. Therefore we ought first 
to know, whether in those principles of 
business from which we hope a general 
prosperity, we have laid our foundations 
well or ill. They cannot be well laid if 
the system itself opposes the law govern- 
ing our social progress; nor if it becomes 


itself the single end of our desires, instead 
of a first step merely to the humane life; 
nor if it wars against those elements 
without which civilisation is but a mock- 
ery; nor if it fails of its own immediate 
end, and promotes no general prosperity 


at all. In each of these our system of 
individualism does plainly fail; and, look- 
ing toward that civilised life which is our 
hope, surely we have not laid our found- 
ations well. 

What is that law of social progress 
which our system thus opposes? A mere 
statement of it must command immed- 
iate assent. And it needs only to be 
understood, to make the opposition of a 
system of competition plainly evident. 

The age of individualism was a pre- 
social age. Each man hunted his own 
food, fought his own battles, made his 
own clothes, fashioned his own weapons, 
built his own shelter. Conforming to 
the law of development which imposes on 
all things a progress from the simple to 
the complex, man’s relations to man began 
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to become more involved, and society, 
gradually and unequally, began to form. 
Occupations became specialized, with a 
resulting dependence of each upon his 
fellows; the hunter exchanged his skins 
for fish caught by another; the warrior 
ceased to make his own weapons, and 
the maker of weapons to fight; the maker 
of clothes began to look to others for the 
materials of his art. Compelled by a 
law of progress of which he was all un- 
conscious, each became, to the extent we 
now see, dependent for the means of ex- 
istence on all the rest. Gregarious life 
thus came to be imposed, gradually and 
unequally, on all, and the pre-social 
individualistic life began, by the same 
compulsion, to vanish away. As surely 
as this change has gone on immemorially, 
and is going on now, so surely will it 
continue to go on, towards an infinitely 
complex interdependence, and an infinite- 
ly diminishing individualism. Such is 
the history of human progress, and its 
law: an increasing social interdependence, 
and a vanishing unsocial individualism. 
Hitherto, man in society has thus de- 
veloped without his own consent, under 
the compulsion of circumstances of which 
he has had no control: of the increase of 
his kind, the consequent contracting of 
his habitat, the growing variety of his 
needs, the increasing complexity of his 
relations, the multiplied difficulties of 
his existence. Whether he would or no, 
without aforethought, and unconscious of 
any change, each individual life has come 
to rest on all the others. Whether he 
would or no, individualism has long since 
commenced its flight, and in its place 
persists, whether he wishes it or not, an 
indestructible socialism. 
™ Now, however, under the compulsion 
of circumstances equally beyond his con- 
trol, there arises a tendency to make this 
hitherto spontaneous socialism conven- 
tional. That mutual reliance which has 
hitherto loosely prevailed without our 
will, we are now beginning to recognise 
and affirm, by deliberate combination in 
many of the relations of life. Escape 
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being impossible from an _ increasing 
cohesion, it is inevitable that the good 
sense of mankind should turn it to ac- 
count. Conformity to an inescapable 
law is the part of a very ordinary pru- 
dence; and workers of all sorts, with their 
hands and with their wits, will all alike 
draw from necessity such advantage as 
they may. Thus, in our own time, we 
enter upon a new period of social life. 
It is founded in the eternal law of our pro- 
gress; and its permanence is quite mani- 
festly assured. 

Never again can society be resolved 
into its parts; henceforth its members 
cohere inseparably; and the bonds that 
bind us all together can become only 
stronger and more complex, never weaker 
nor simpler. That the law of our progress 
will continue to operate by favor of our 
consent as heretofore without it, every one 
will concede. And no one need do more 


than open his eyes to realize that the 
period on which we now enter is a period 
of agreed cohesion; of deliberate com- 
bination; of a realized community of 


interest; of a conventionalized interde- 
pendence; in a word, of socialism as an 
accomplished, though as yet imperfectly 
accomplished, fact. 

But though this is true, the tendency 
here manifest is but a tendency; and 
although it has gone so far already as to 
commit us irrevocably to a socialistic 
future, yet we are still.in the midst of 
opposition, and the law of our progress 
meets constant denial at our hands. We 
are still living under a system of compe- 
tition; we are still denouncing that tend- 
ency which moves us towards increased 
cohesion; and by the laws we have made, 
we have repudiated altogethe. the natural 
law of our social life. Increasing solidar- 
ity involves new evils with its benefits. 
The cause of progress suffers for the 
dishonesty of those who have profited by 
observing its natural law ; but none the less 
must we defend that cause against popu- 
lar opposition, and rescue the benefits of a 
socialised society from popular destruction. 

“Our industrial organization,” says 
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Herbert Spencer, “from its main outlines 
to its minutest details, has become what 
it is, not simply without legislative 
guidance, but to a considerable extent, 
in spite of legislative hindrances. It has 
arisen’ under the pressure of human 
wants and resulting activities.” 

Such a conflict we are now engaged in. 
In an age in which the social instinct is 
beginning consciously to appear, which 
is here and there visibly, though as yet 
feebly, seeking to conform to the law of 
its progress, it is decreed, under popular 
clamor, by those who make the rules of 
the social game, that under no circum- 
stances, and for no purpose, however rea- 
sonable, innocent, or beneficial, shall any 
two of us join ourselves together in the 
course of trade. Against a natural law 
which compels cohesion, this decrees 
repulsion. Against a natural law which 
defends society from ever being resolved 
into its atoms, this law requires that it be 
at once dismembered. Against a natural 
law which makes a state of anarchy im- 
possible, this law sets up a state of anarchy 
as meet and right. Ages ago, individual- 
ism began to vanish from the earth; but 
now that its vestiges are becoming 
rapidly more scarce, this law imposes on 
us a stupendous individualism. In a 
day when original animosities, surviving 
from an individualistic age, are slowly 
breaking down, it is decreed that every 
man’s hand shall be against his neighbor, 
that the strong shall inherit the earth, 
and that the war of each against all, 
painfully moderating in the slow march 
of time, shall now, once for all, blaze 
forth for the glory of the fittest. 

Meanwhile, “our industrial organiza- 
tion,” as it has arisen so it proceeds, 
without haste anc without pause, “under 
the pressure of human wants and resulting 
activities.” It is as if Congress should 
repudiate the Binomial Theorem and 
the Law of the Inverse Squares. “I for- 
got to ask,” says Carlyle, “whether they 
considered that different kinds of food 
could be made wholesome or unwhole- 
some by State-decree.” 
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No one need be reminded how far we 
have gone with this attempt to repudiate 
the laws of nature. “Congress,” says 
the Supreme Court, “has in effect recog- 
nized the rule of free competition by de- 
claring illegal every combination or con- 
spiracy in restraint of interstate and 
international commerce.” We all know 
with what laws forbidding the association 
of persons for any business purpose 
whatever, our State legislatures have lately 
favored us. Their tenor may be inferred, 
and their general sanity measured, by 
the provisions of the statutes passed in 
Ohio and California, which dispense with 
the useless formality of evidence against 
one accused of the crime of forming a 
business alliance of any kind with any 
other, and provide for his conviction out 
of hand, by permitting that “‘the character 
of the trust or combination .alleged may 
be established by proof of its general repu- 
tation as such.” For the sake of our 
own general reputation for sanity, it ought 
to be widely known that the Supreme 
Court of Ohio has already declared this 
provision void. 

It is not in the bearing of a doctrine of 
competition on local and transitory con- 
ditions that that doctrine concerns us. 
It is of very minor consequence whether 
railroads shall be forced to a destructive 
rate-war or not; and the future of the oil 
industry, though it touches our industrial 
life at so many points, concerns us, ulti- 
mately, very little. But it is of great 
consequence to know whether that prin- 
ciple itself, on which we have founded 
our social state, accords with the un- 
changeable law of our development; 
whether it tends to promote a high or a 
low order of civilisation; and what, for 
an immeasurable future, and for all 
classes of men, that civilization shall be: 
whether a true anarchism, or a true 
socialism. 

No choice is possible, but between 
these two. Neither is there possible any 
compromise between them. To the ex- 
tent that society exists, anarchy is so far 
an excluded condition. To the extent 
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that anarchy remains, society is so far an 
imperfect condition. Relics of the origi- 
nal state of anarchy do, it is quite true, 
still persist; for evolution, in the social 
organism as in every other, proceeds un- 
equally, and is tenacious of the original 
type. Such a relic is that condition of 
competition, or anarchy, which has be- 
come suddenly so vital a matter to us all. 
It is a relic which remains by sufferance 
only; its function is long since extinct; 
and it involves a principle opposite to the 
law of human progress. That principle, 
with which society, if it is to exist, can 
tolerate no compromise, imposes on each 
social unit an unsocial existence, con- 
ceives for each a relation of universal 
antagonism in a body fast approaching 
universal cohesion, and devotes an inevi- 
table integrity to an impossible dissolu- 
tion. 

That we have tolerated, and even en- 
couraged, the persistence of so deadly an 
unsocial condition is due to our failure to 
realize our emergence from that state of 
looser cohesion which once prevailed. 
It must no longer be overlooked. “Though 
in their early, undeveloped states,” says 
Herkert Spencer, whose testimony is the 
more valuable because it comes from an 
opponent, “there exists in them” (i.e., in 
social organisms) “scarcely any mutual 
dependence of parts, their parts gradually 
acquire a mutual dependence; which 
becomes at last so great, that the activity 
and life of each part is made possible 
only by the activity and life of the rest.” 
The times demand that this be taken into 
account. We are now brought to a con- 
dition of mutual dependence so complex, 
so pervasive, so striking, that it can no 
longer be neglected. But though the 
change is thus so obvious to us all, it has 
not yet begun to teach us any lesson. 
Formerly, and within our own memory, 
when cominunities were small, when 
communication was difficult, when trade 
was local and infinitesimally divided, 
and when business was conducted against 
only moderate odds, a condition of gen- 
eral competition might, and did, persist 
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without too destructive consequences. 
But, as every one knows, the state of 
trade is now far otherwise. We are no 
longer village communities; and the day 
of village policies is past. Deliverance 
from that antique régime lies only in our 
being made to mark the change and learn 
its lesson. 

Mr. George Bernard Shaw calls us “a 
nation of villagers:” “a nation of eighty 
million villagers which is incapable of de- 
veloping beyond the village stage.” ‘This 
we are; and it is well that we hear it often. 
His statement of the case deserves atten- 
tion. 

“When a country,” he says, “has to be 
newly cleared and settled by casual am- 
bitious colonists without any common 
industrial tradition or body of custom, 
and society is in the village stage, the 
anarchical plan of letting every man 
mind his own business and do the best 
he can for himself is the only practicable 
one. The guarantee, such as it is, 


against cheating, adulteration, and over- 
charge in the shops is the competition of 


the shopkeepers for custom; and to main- 
tain this guarantee as against the inevi- 
table final tendency of the shopkeepers 
to conspire against the customer instead 
of competing for his custom, attempts 
are soon made to set up a political theory 
that combination among producers acts 
in restraint of trade, and to enforce the 
competition of the rival shops in the village 
street as a permanent condition. At the 
same time, as the village shop keeper is 
largely himself a customer of the village 
farmer, a flatly contradictory political 
theory is also set up that the shopkeeper 
must buy his wares from the village far- 
mer and not import them from cheaper 
sources. Thus you get an utter con- 
fusion of principle in industry, production 
being regulated ruthlessly by protection, 
and distribution delivered over to the 
anarchy of competition.” 

Unfortunately, we are as yet undis- 
turbed by that confusion of principle. 
On the contrary, we are even now en- 
gaged in laying upon it the foundations 
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of our future. The Republican party, 
in its platform of 1908, expressly commits 
itself to the utter confusion of a system 
of village policies. Its intention is, it 
declares, “to preserve without excessive 
duties that security against competition 
to which American manufacturers, far- 
mers, and producers are entitled.”” Such 
a pledge, by a party whose policy is, and 
has notably been, a policy of competition 
at all hazards, discloses the utter confus- 
ion of thought in which its practical 
economists go about their task. In one 
breath, competition is denounced; and 
in the next it is made the foundation of 
our industrial life. Security against com- 
petition we are entitled to enjoy only 
against those who dwell without the 
village bounds. Within bounds, we must 
take our chances in a general war, without 
security of any kind. Nor are American 
manufacturers, farmers, and producers 
alone entitled to be secured against com- 
petition and at the same time denied that 
security; American laborers receive the 
same protection and suffer the same ex- 
posure. Chinese laborers are able to 
defeat them on their own ground. At all 
hazards, therefore, to American laborers 
we must preserve that security against 
competition on the part of these outsiders 
to which they are entitled; but among 
themselves, among the Polish Jews and 
Italians and Greeks who are advancing 
on us by thousands, they have a sacred 
right to destroy each other, anywhere 
between the two oceans. Competition 
becomes a simple matter of geography. 
A coast line measures the validity of our 
social doctrine; and a determined pro- 
vincialism sets the standard for our 
civilisation. For the salvation of society, 
we erect a system of universal competition ; 
but at the same time, we must preserve, 
at any cost, “that security against com- 
petition to which we are all entitled.” 

The present leader of the Democratic 
party evades this situation by declaring 
quite frankly for what he calls “extermin- 
ation;” that is, for the withdrawal of all 
securities against competition, from the 
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outside and from the inside; for the des- 
truction of all advantages gained by past 
protection; for a principle of universal 
and unmitigated competition in trade. 
But even he cannot bring himself to ex- 
tend this principle to labor; he will resist 
to the last the encroachments of the em- 
ployer and the competitor, and he will 
defend to the last the sacred right of labor 
to the protection of combination. And, 
most wonderful of all, he will nullify his 
system of competition by creating state- 
monopolies. 

It is time that thinking began to be 
coherent. 

“The anarchical part of the mixture,” 
as Mr. Shaw remarks, “will not work. 
Anarchy never does work.” It has not 
as yet worked for us, as our present de- 
plorable condition testifies; and it will 
not work hereafter. Even that system 
of partial and local anarchy which we 
trust so innocently is not a system, within 
its own limits, capable of operation. Even 
within those limits, we find it presents no 
uniform policy at all, but must be subject 


daily to exceptions and amendments, and 
be daily adapted to conditions as they 


arise. Several times, within the past two 
years, the present outgoing administration 
has recommended that the law compelling 
competition be so amended as to except 
such combinations of railroads, of laboring 
men, of farmers, of employers generally, 
of employees generally, as may be exped- 
ient. Such a proposal, under our scheme 
of partial anarchy, becomes of course 
necessary, and might have been predicted. 
But observe where it leads. As new de- 
struction is worked by the law of com- 
petition, as the situation grows more and 
more intolerable, new amendments must 
from time to time be made, now in favor 
of building contractors, now in favor of 
lumbermen, now in favor of ice dealers, 
now in favor of ship-chandlers and so on 
ad infinitum. How it is possible, either 
by legislative enumeration or by depart- 
mental supervision, thus to provide separ- 
ately for each relation entered into by 
the business world, whether it shall be 
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subject to the law or excepted from it, 
and at the same time permit business to 
go on, we are unable to conceive. A 
rule of conduct which is nullified by its 
exception is no rule at all. 

How futile it is to attempt to enforce a 
program of business conduct which has 
to be adjusted and modified to suit each 
business relation as it arises, an illustration 
will make clear. In principle, the moving 
of my household goods from Philadelphia 
to San Francisco involves precisely the 
same considerations of trade policy as 
the removal of them from my residence in 
Philadelphia to a new residence in the 
same city. If in the latter case I obtain 
from the drayman a reduction of fifty 
cents below his usual rate, am I to be fined 
and imprisoned? And if I obtain a re- 
bate of fifty dollars from the incorporated 
drayman who transports them to San 
Francisco, why am I to be fined and im- 
prisoned in this case and not in the other ? 
And why not in the other, if in this? The 
explanation is simple: the matter is one 
of degree, not principle; of expediency, 
not policy; it is governed, not by con- 
siderations of general application, but 
by local considerations, such as the amount 
of money involved, and the importance 
of the interests affected. How are we to 
determine, even if we could examine 
beforehand each transaction as it arises, 
which we cannot, the point of expediency 
where innocence ceases and guilt begins ? 

Paradoxical as it may seem, a system 
of enforced competilion, even were it 
practicable at all, eventually defeats 
itself. It contains within itself the ele- 
ments of that evil it seeks to annul. Ap- 
parently it precludes monopoly; but this 
it does only upon the assumption that it 
will guarantee its own continuance. 
More or less consciously, its friends are 
moved to its support by some such mental 
process as this: Monopoly is a great 
Evil; Competition precludes Monopoly; 
Good precludes Evil; therefore Com- 
petition is a great Good. The vice of 
this specious syllogism is sufficiently 
obvious. For what element of self- 











perpetuation does competition contain? 
On the contrary, it contains the element 
of self-destruction. If war could persist 
without victory and without defeat, with- 
out victors and without vanquished, 
without gain and without loss, the end 
proposed thus to be served might no 
doubt be obtained. But war cannot be 
conducted without success to one and 
injury to another. Success to the strong 
is the condition of its being, and this also 
is bound at length to bring it to an end. 
Success in the war of competition implies 
the destruction of competition. The 
victor of necessity finds himself without 
competitors. The monopolist is nothing 
but the successful competitor. The end 
of competition is not, as we had fondly 
hoped, the destruction of monopoly, but 
the destruction of itself; for its fruits are 
pledged from the beginning to the strong- 
est, and of these the strong cannot be 
deprived. And when we , as we do, 
such gifted competitors as the Standard 
Oil Company gathering the spoils of a 
battle to which we thus compel them, we 
ought not to be, as we are, disgusted and 
surprised. 

But having formed our scheme of 
universal war, we are at once called on to 
determine its permissible weapons; and 
having chosen them, to enforce our 
limitation. Trade being what it is, no 
weapon is now available, in most cases, 
but the preferential rate: in the purchase 
price of materials, of labor, of transpor- 
tation, of heat, of light, of space for the 
conduct of business. No difference in 
principle exists between preferential rates 
in any of these respects; but the strange 
fact is, that the procurement of lower 
rates for a greater volume of business is 
universally approved in the barter of 
every commodity and service known to 
trade, except in the single case of trans- 
portation. Except in that single case, 
the procurement of such lower rates 
constitutes, and is known to constitute, 
the chief factor in competition, without 
which it could not long persist. If I buy 
from the manufacturer twenty carloads 
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of paper per moath, I expect to, and I do, 
without criticism, buy them cheaper than 
my neighbor who buys but one in the 
month. But if I buy the transportation 
of my twenty carloads cheaper than my 
neighbor can buy the transportation of 
his one, I am, in the present state of 
public sentiment, fit only for the peni- 
tentiary. 

What difference in principle exists 
between the two? An advantage which 
I freely accept in the one case is the same 
advantage, with the same disastrous con- 
sequences to my neighbor, as that I may 
not accept in the other. But, strange to 
say, even he fully recognises my right to 
this advantage, and quite agrees that 
without it no competition would be pos- 
sible. It is conceivable, however, that 
the paper business may some day attract 
as much public notice as the oil business 
attracts to-day; it is conceivable that con- 
ditions in the paper trade may in time 
be such that discriminations in the pur- 
chase price of that product in favor of 
large dealers, now universally approved, 
may then be as universally condemned. 
And so with every other article sold in 
the markets of the world. 

Here again we are reduced to the 
standard of immediate expediency. | As 
with the doctrine of competition itself, 
so with the question of its permissible 
weapons, the inquiry involves no principle 
of general range, but depends on special 
conditions as they daily arise in each of 
an infinite multitude of trade concerns. 
We are inevitably referred to the neces- 
sities of the particular case and to the 
vigor of the popular hue and cry. But 
indeed, if the bases of our commercial 
life are not to be quite crazy, we are en- 
titled to ask, at this point, on what theory 
it is better or worse to buy transportation 
at preferential rates, in consideration of 
the magnitude of the purchase, than to 
buy, at preferential rates and on the same 
consideration, the raw material, the sine 
qua non, of business itself. We are en- 
titled to know in what way the discrimi- 
nation in the one case is greater or less 
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than in the other. And if the difference 
cannot be pointed out, as surely it cannot, 
then the law singling out for condem- 
nation preferential rates on transporta- 
tion alone itself discriminates against 
the vast body of small dealers who suffer 
from, and are entitled to the same pro- 
tection against, preferential rates in 
every other activity of trade. There is 
but one alternative, and indeed but one 
consistent course throughout: to condemn 
them all alike. And the result of such 
consistency would be to leave the world 
without a weapon in the war of competi- 
tion, and competition would promptly 
cease. 

It seems ungracious to lay the blame at 
the door of our noblest sentiment, the 
love of Liberty. Yet in that name, we, 
no less than others, have made some 
grave mistakes. It is strange, that a 
nation, undertaking before the world so 
interesting an experiment in Freedom, 
and on so grand a scale, should not yet 
have asked itself what Liberty is. As 


yet, it means to us just this, and nothing 


more: leave to cut each others’ throats. 
But it includes much more. It means 
also, as we have need to learn, leave to 
declare a truce at least; and also, in the 
fulness of time, leave to effect a permanent 
peace. Strange to say, in our very zeal 
for the principle of laissez faire, we have 
thrown about our individual liberty pro- 
tections which half annihilate it. That 
liberty which, in entire good faith, we 
have endeavored to make truly absolute, 
we have shorn of half its virtue, by limit- 
ing its activity to war. Peace, which 
hath her victories no less renowned than 
war, demands justly to be heard in the 
councils of freedom. Unless her claim 
is recognized, our boasted liberty is no 
better than oppression. To this we have 
as before the testimony of our opponents. 
John Stuart Mill himself, the arch-indi- 
vidualist, thus fortifies us: “From this 
liberty of the individual,” he says, “follows 
the liberty, within the same limits, of 
combination among individuals; freedom 
to unite, for any purpose not involving 
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harm to others.” So then we bespeak, 
not a limitation of personal liberty, but 
its fullest recognition, which a system of 
enforced competition denies. 

How ruinous such restricted freedom 
is, the appalling records of our Bank- 
ruptcy Courts abundantly testify. Nor 
is this local nor modern only; each age 
has felt the heavy hand of that oppression, 
whose accumulated ills we now are bear- 
ing. Five hundred years ago, on a cer- 
tain pilgrimage to Canterbury, it was 
relaied of a merchant of those days how 
he complained to his wife of hard times 
in these terms: 

“Wet” : “bathe | , 

Twente: have; 

For of us chapmen, God me save, 

And by that lord that clepid is Seint Yve,- 

Scarsly amongés twelvé two shuln thryve.” 

Twelve to two; that, or worse, is the 
proportion of failure under a scheme of 
universal war; and the words of the anci- 
ent chapman might, almost without 
change, be uttered, and doubtless often 
are, to any wife by any husband in the 
enlightened and pacific age to which we 
have since advanced. 

How fatuously, and how disastrously, 
the foundations of our national life were 
laid in anarchy, the story of these States 
too well discloses. We have paid dearly 
for our adventure in individualism. ‘The 
compromise which, while seeking a more 
perfect union, also reserved the indepen- 
dence of its parts, was hopeless from the 
first. In political, as in social, economy, 
no compromise is possible between the 
anarchic and the social spirit. No nation 
may safely found itself, as we have learned 
with bitterness, on both. State’s rights 
and National rigl:ts may co-exist only at 
the expense of constant conflict, and to 
the destruction of local and of national 
completeness alike. If in union there is 
strength, in union there is also peace, 
with promise of an otherwise impossible 
civilisation. What has the doctrine of 
State-individualism done, thus far, for 
the cause of civilisation and peace? It 
produced, in 1798-9, nullification by 
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Virginia and Kentucky; in 1809, threaten- 
ed rebellion and secession by New aig 
States on account of the Embargo; 
1812, practical rebellion by ee 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, and 
that in time of foreign war, in refusing to 
furnish their quota of militia; in 1814, 
the Hartford Convention, threatening 
secession; in 1832, nullification by South 
Carolina; ip 1850-1, attempted niullifi- 
cation, indirectly, by all the New England 
States, Michigan, and Wisconsin, of the 
Fugitive Slave law; in 1860, South Caro- 
lina’s ordinance of secession; in 1861, 
Fort Sumter’s guns, and the horrors of 
War. Nor has that severe arbitrament, 
achieved with so much anguish, alone 
determined, adversely, the issue of State- 
individualism. ‘That issue fades of itself, 
under the law, which makes for union in 
all the affairs of men. So far as it yet 
survives, it persists in confusion alone. 
It has now ceased to divide political 
thought at all. The Republican party. 
pledged to federalism, announces the 
obliteration of State lines, and makes its 
declaration good in startling ways. The 
Democratic party, pledged to strict con- 
struction and States’ rights, abandons 
these for the most radical centralisation, 
the most liberal national power yet known 
to American politics. Yet in the first 
case, the Republican party will not carry 
its traditional policy to its logical lengths, 
declining to go further than partial pro- 
tection, regulation, and supervision; while 
the Democratic party, forsaking wholly 
its hereditary policy, will go to any length 
in its new federalistic career. In con- 
fusion, with inconsistency, yet steadily, 
State individualism succumbs to the law 
which withers every form of anarchy. 
In all these things, we present to the 
world a strange spectacle. We do not 
know just what it is we want, except to 
see immediate abuses immediately des- 
troyed ; we make to-day a plan of destruct- 
ion, and to-morrow find it destroys the 
good and bad alike; the evils of to-day we 
attack with ferocity, but take no thought 
of the ills of to-morrow; we can think of 
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no better way to check the abuses of a 
growing solidarity than to impose a state 
of universal anarchy; we surrender our 
politics into the hands of a mob whose 
only policy is anger, and tomorrow we 
look in vain for conciliation and repose; 
we fly from nostrum to nostrum, trying 
and discarding all; we beat the air with 
our hands. ial ah dl 

This is the looked-for triumph of our 
scheme of material prosperity; thus our 
faith in Mammon is vindicated; thus 
we are justified of our worship of the 
practical. These have given us a body 
of law which will not work; a social order 
laboring in chaos; a civilisation which 
will not march. Our boast has Jalways 
been, that we are able to get things done, 
and that quickly. It is appointed that 
we be rich by noon tomorrow; no mean- 
dering is permitted to us, no dalliance by 
the way, no philandering in the gardens 
of thought. For us, the speculations of 
a Synthetic Philosophy are as remote as 
those concerning the once disputed num- 
ber of angels which can dance on the 
point of a needle. We scorn the maund- 
erings of a mendicant Reason. Our 
national motto is simple: ‘Do it Now!” 
But what is it that we are todo now? It 
is better to put off until to-morrow what 
cannot be done well to-day. Seeing 
where our devotion to the practical, the 
immediate, has brought us, it is time the 
thoughtful, the theoretical, the academic, 
be. heard to speak. 

For the loss of a fitting ideal of civili- 
sation, we have to thank, not so much 
a deliberate choice, for we are without 
deliberation, but an amazing complacen- 
cy. In every schoolhouse in the land, 
on every Fourth of July platform, from 
every Thanksgiving pulpit, wherever our 
national greatness is discussed, we have 
been hearing, since childhood, the praise 
of Mammon and the glory of his people. 
To serve Mammon rather than God may 
not of itself be hopeless; conversion may 
still be looked for; but it is fatal to confuse 
the two, and to think that Mammon is 
God. This is what Matthew Arnold, to 
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whom we may so safely turn for light in 
all these matters, said of us some forty 
years ago: “It is not fatal to Americans 
to have no religious establishments and 
no effective centers of high culture; but 
it is fatal to them to be told by their 
flatterers, and to believe, that they are the 
most intelligent people in the whole 
world, when of intelligence, in the true 
and fruitful sense of the word, they even 
singularly, as we have seen, come short.” 
To a nation feeble, unformed, timorous, 
feeling its way, uncertain of its future, as 
once we were, encouragement is all but 
vital. But we have long since outgrown 
that need. Our excess is now upon the 
side of strength, not weakness; and we 
bear the faults of that quality. We are, 
if anything, too robust, too exuberant, too 
florid ; we need no encouragement on that 
side; on the contrary, we need, more than 
anything else, restraint and repose. Crit- 
icism, so often gratuitous, is here the one 
thing indispensable. Could we, with its 
help, be once persuaded to renounce the 
flatteries with which we have been pam- 
pered from our youth up, to realize that 
we may be better than we are, to con- 
ceive for ourselves better pursuits than 
those with which we have contented 
ourselves so long, to confess our disposi- 
tion to be shallow, aimless, earthy, to 
address ourselves soberly to the science 
of life,—we should be in a fair way to 
become the hope of the world. But not 
otherwise than on those conditions. 
Whether we will or no, our present 
social state forces a choice. Either we 
shall approve a civilisation humane, 
dignified, flexible, solidary, symmetrical, 
providing place for all the elements 
of beauty, manners, culture, and con- 
duct; or else we shall approve a civ- 
ilisation brutal, stationary, confused, 
and anarchistic. If we are indeed 
to choose that which we all vaguely 
prefer, the first step must be to work in 
harmony, and not in conflict, with the 
law of our progress. If that law impli- 
cates us, as it does, in a growing socialism, 
conformity to a socialistic order will be 
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the first thing needful. If it commits us, 
as it does, to a program of peace and amity 
conformity to any other will defeat itself. 

In that socialism with which, without 
our consent, we are all inextricably in- 
volved, no catastrophic redistribution of 
material things is implied. It does not 
imply, of itself, any extension of the 
functions of government; it does not im- 
ply, of itself, state ownership of a single 
railroad ; nor a graduated inheritance tax, 
nor a restriction of private fortunes; nor 
an old age pension; it may warrant all 
these things in time, or it may not. It 
implies no more than what its gradual 
progress may develop. Considering the 
state’s failure thus far as the instrument 
of progress, good reason exists for viewing 
with suspicion its pretensions to still 
greater power. But the state exists; and 
under the universal law, its functions 
must become not simpler, but more com- 
plex. No matter how grossly its decrees 
may seem to exceed their proper office, 
they are themselves elements of the social 
change. Its part in that change can 
never be negligible, nor can its part therein 
be negative. Its activities touch the social 
plexus in too many of its nerves. Much 
as we might wish to restrain it to its office 
of policeman, this cannot now be done. 
Its functions are not factitious nor con- 
ventional, though we have tried by 
written constitutions to make them so; 
they evolve in the face of all written con- 
stitutions whatever, “under the pressure 
of human wants and resulting activities.” 

Government exists within, not outside, 
the social body; and is involved in, and 
in turn reacts upon, each movement in 
that body’s growth. Whether we will or 
no, as we progress towards a more com- 
plex social state, it will have more and 
more to say; and its apparent usurpations, 
like all other social developments, will, 
without our consent or with it, eventually 
justify or defeat themselves. 

But it is possible to say, broadly, what 
state-activities will finally justify them- 
selves. Only those will do so which con- 
form to the social tendency. ‘Those which 
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resist it ought ever to be opposed; and by 
such choice and no other, we play a cons- 
cious part in social evolution. The 
right of government to declare that the 
falling of a stone shall not be made an 
occasion of offense we could not now 
dispute if we would; but we do dispute, 
rightly and effectively, its power to re- 
pudiate the laws of physics by decreeing 
that a released stone shall no longer fall ; 
and we do dispute its power to repudiate 
the laws of social development by de- 
creeing that society shall no longer cohere. 
What concerns us, therefore, is to 
found our policies upon a doctrine of 
affirmance, not negation; upon a principle 
of conformity, not resistance, and es- 
pecially upon an ideal of temper- 
ance, not intemperance. Unfortunate- 
ly, we have founded all our policies 
upon a mistaken faith in Prohibition, 
which is negation, resistance, and in- 
temperance. Whenever we have seen a 
good thing abused, we have sought to 
abolish it out of hand. We have thought 
to go to the root of evils by destroying 
their fundamental good. We have seen 
alcoholic beverages abused, and we have 
not dealt at all with the abuse, but have 
prohibited their use entirely. Precisely 
the same reason exists for prohibiting the 
use of prussic acid; yet its temperate use, 
for the purposes to which it is adopted, 
is universally approved. The temperate 
use of alcoholic beverages, as of beef and 
cucumbers, foods and poisons of every 
kind, demands the same approval. Be- 
tween the intemperance of Abuse, and 
the intemperance of prohibition, lies true 
temperance, which must eventually pre- 
vail. We see the privileges of a growing 
social solidarity grossly abused; and we 
prohibit at once the whole socialisation 
of society. This is intemperate, as it is 
surely futile. In industrial concerns, as 
in sumptuary, we need to learn that the 
intemperance of abuse cannot be rectified 
by the intemperance of prohibition. 
Here, then, we have a serviceable light 
in the difficulties which now surround us. 
We see that of any proposed remedy we 
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need only ask: Does it tend to make 
society social, to strengthen its bonds, 
to promote true temperance, to bring 
peace out of war, to beat down anarchy 
under our feet? If not, no qualities of 
immediate expediency can make it other- 
wise than wrong. 

Nor can any encouragement it may 
give to material prosperity make it other- 
wise than wrong. “Civilisation, after 
all,” says one of the in a recent 
story by Mr. Hugh O'Neill, “is a state of 
mind, not a trolley-car.” Neither is it a 
bank, nor a schoolhouse, nor a library, 
nor a church, It is a state of mind. 
Should we ever be brought to that con- 
dition of equal prosperity of which we 
like to cherish a dream, civilisation 
would still, without that state of mind, 
be infinitely distant. But that state of 
mind is not possible in the present mad- 
ness for trolley-cars. A  socjal state 
founded in anarchy, as ours, ineffectual 
as ours even to reduce the inequalities of 
life, does not yet speak a state of mind 
worthy to be called by the name of civili- 
sation. To be worthy that august name, 
it must, at least, at whatever sacrifice to 
business, prefer peace to war; it must 
repudiate anarchy; it must forsake the 
traditions of an individualistic past; it 
must desire, and bring to pass in all the 
ways of life, unity, peace, and concord. 
It is writen: “MAN DOTH NOT 
LIVE BY BREAD ALONE.” 

“Our whole industrial life,” says the 
pastor of the City Temple in London, 
“to-day is based upon a principle which 
is fundamentally anti-Christian, and the 
church of Jesus ought to wage open war 
upon it until it is gone forever. Co- 
operation must replace competition; 
brotherhood must replace individualism 
the weakest (morally and physically) 
must be the objects of the tenderest care 
which the community can show; selfish- 
ness must be driven out by love. This 
is ry whole Christian program.” 

A program so reasonable, so plainly 
addressed to the best ideals of civilisation, 
so obviously necessary to the bare preser- 
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vation of society—can it fail to commend 
itself to a people, whether Christian or 
not, who love their own security? Is it 
possible to say anything for the principle 
on which our whole industrial life today 
is based? Not the Church alone, but 
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HE ONE question that is agitating 
the people of the Empire State to- 
day, more than any other, and upon which 
there is sure to be a realignment of politi- 
cal forces in the immediate future, is the 
question of Direct Primaries. People 
will line up, regardless of past political 
affiliations, as they favor or oppose this 
reform. 
In a book published in 1906, that cele- 
brated writer and vigorous thinker, 


Winston Churchill, has produced a work 


that has done and will continue to do a 
great work in purifying the political at- 
mosphere. I refer to Coniston. It tells 
the story of a man of humble origin, who 
rose from a commonplace position to be 
the political boss of his state, to dictate 
its legislative policies, parcel out its ex- 
ecutive and other offices and control ab- 
solutely its judiciary. He reigned as the 
undisputed boss of the State, until for love 
of the daughter of a woman who had 
spurned him, he voluntarily abdicated. 
His last act in connection with the affairs 
of State, was to win a victory for the com- 
mon people against the entrenched forces 
of corruption, which sought legislative 
favor, only to throw it away in order to 
win the happiness of his ward, by her 
union with the son of his most unscrupu- 
lous and implacable foe. 

Such in brief is the story of Coniston 
and its great central figure, Jethro Bass. 
While Winston Churchill spoke of and 
referred to New Hampshire especially, 
the situation which he depicts with a 
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the makers of our laws, the spinners of 

our theories, and the hard-headed builders 

of our daily business ought, all alike, to 

wage open war upon it until it is gone 

forever. Wituiam A. Boven. 
Los Angeles, California. 
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master-hand, exists in many other States. 
It is not with the man Jethro, with his many 
tender human sympathies, his splendid 
qualities of head and heart that we are 
dealing, but with the boss Jethro, with 
his lust for and use of unrighteous power 
that we are concerned, because the system 
he represents is a potent factor for evil in 
the public life of the nation to-day. 

Before proceeding further into this 
discussion, it may be well to ask what is a 
political boss, what are Direct Primaries, 
and in what way, if at all, will they re- 
lieve us of this evil. A boss, for the pur- 
poses of this paper may be defined as a 
man who makes politics a profession for 
purely personal ends, not for the purpose 
of holding office, but more frequently to 
control the actions of those who do. 

He parcels out offices as if they were 
purely his gifts to bestow, and distributes 
his favors not for the public good, but 
for his own selfish purposes. He moves 
public officials, sworn to the faithful per- 
formance of their duty, like so many 
pawns on the chess-board, and to carry 
the chess analogy still, further, he takes 
good care that none of the players whose 
destinies he holds in the hollow of his 
hands shall checkmate him in any of his 
schemes. It is a fact frequently com- 
mented upon by observers of our political 
institutions, that men who are candidates 
for office and also those who are our offi- 
cials, follow blindly and devotedly the 
word of the master who created them 
politically rather than the dictates of 
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their own consciences. Their chief aim 
seems to be to please Jethro Bass. 

What are Direct Primaries, and in 
what way will they relieve us of the evils of 
which I have spoken? Primaries are 
the bases upon which in the final analysis 
this governmental structure is reared. 
At the primaries we are now accustomed 
to elect delegates to different conventions, 
which in turn choose those who, if elected, 
will be our public servants for a period of 
years. The questions naturally arise:— 
Why have conventions at all? Why not 
at the primaries choose our own candi- 
dates for office? The answer to these 
questions answers the query. What is 
a Direct Primary? It is just exactly 
that. Itis a primary at which the electors 
of a ward, city or state as the case may be, 
will name those for whom the people will 
vote at the ensuing election. 

If the people voted directly for the men 
who are candidates for the various offices, 
would it not naturally lead to a discussion 
of the qualifications of the various names 
proposed ? Would it not offer to the 


people the opportunity of voting for the 


better of two men or the best of three or 
more? Would there not be public meet- 
ings and perhaps public debates, at 
which the various candidates would pre- 
sent the reasons why they rather than 
some opponent should be chosen? 
Would not more people thus become 
interested and have a direct per- 
sonal reason for going to the primary, 
and express their preference for one 
candidate or the other? Would this 
not naturally lead to a better class of 
public men in office? And would not 
the burden of choosing the right man for 
the right place be thus thrown directly 
where it belongs, upon the shoulders of 
the people themselves, rather than upon 
those of some political boss, whose sole 
aim is to preserve intact the party organi- 
zation, and perpetuate in power himself 
and his friends? It seems to me that the 
answer to all these questions is in the 
affirmative, and explains why the politi- 
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cians are opposed to this method of 
choosing public officials. 

Some may argue that all of these things 
can be done under the convention system. 
Perhaps so, but every man knows that 
exeept in rare instances, convention 
might more properly be called farces. 
They do not represent the people at all, 
but simply register the will of some boss. 
In other words, whatever good there 
might have been originally in the conven- 
tion idea, it is a fact that the system has 
broken down. The causes to some ex- 
tent, it must be admitted, are to be found 
in the carelessness and indifference of the 
people themselves and their sometime 
foolish habit of voting a party label, but 
the fact remains that we are face to face 
with a situation. It has been well said, 
by a writer on our institutions that “it 
profits little to know the legal rules and 
methods of government, unless one also 
knows something of the human beings 
who tend and direct this machinery, and 
who by the spirit in which they work it, 
render it the potent instrument for good 
or evil to the people.” Yet the character 
and antecedents of candidates are often 
overlooked when they are the one real 
and vital concern of every good citizen. 

I have stated above that under the 
Direct Primary system, more people 
would become interested and attend the 
primaries. Statistics on a matter of this 
kind are in the nature of the case hard to 
find, but there have been some attempts 
made to ascertain the truth along this 
line. The attorney General of. Kansas 
says that while the law is a new one in 
that State from 60 to 75 percent of the 
voters attend the primaries. In Wiscon- 
sin the testimony is that 65 per cent of the 
voters attend. I have seen figures that 
indicate that in some parts of Minnesota, 
the attendance of voters at primaries under 
this system has risen as high as 90 per 
cent. And in Oregon at the last election 
for candidates, there was a very large 
turnout of voters, and I may add a very 
large turning out of discredited officials 
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as a result. What the percentage is in 
States where the Convention system still 
holds sway, I have no statistics to show, 
but I am strictly within the truth when 
I say that it seldom approaches the small- 
est percentage set forth above. There 
are many cases where it would be hard to 
find that ten per cent. of the voters attend- 
ed the primary. 

Another argument advanced by the 
opponents of Direct Primaries is that a 
poor man would have no chance of elec- 
tion, as the expense attendant upon that 
experience would make it prohibitive. I 
do not believe this is true. The experi- 
ence of Kansas again comes to the res- 
cue. The attorney-general states that 
in his opinion, from facts in his possession, 
the expenses under the system are not 
greater than under the convention plan, 
and perhaps in many instances much less. 
At all events, the expense can and should 
be regulated by law, and once the system 
is in vogue, the conscience of the people 
would see that this was done. The main 
thing now is to establish the principle. 
Besides under the old system, men with 
means have always had a decided advan- 
tage. In this State, the Late Governor 
Higgins’ sworn statement showed an ex- 
pense of $22,000 for election to an office, 
the salary of which was only $10,000 a 
year and the term two years. And, W. 
Hearst spent if reports are true, a fabu- 
lous sum in an unsuccessful attempt to be 
elected to the same office. What it cost 
him to secure the nomination from the 
State Convention at the hands of Murphy 
and Connors, if known, would probably 
stagger people, and end the argument so 
far as the question of expense is concerned. 
Some years ago, a republican candidate 
for Congress, in New York State, spent 
about $35,000 for election to that office 
which carried a salary of but $5,000 a year 
for a two year term. The expense ques- 
tion will not win a single convert to the side 
of the antis, among those who have stud- 
ied the question in the slightest degree. 

The third stock argument of the opposi- 
tion, is that there would be no platform. 
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That is eliminated by the bill introduced 
at Albany which gives the party commit- 
tees the power to frame the declaration of 
principles. But assuming that there 
would be no platform, what is the differ- 
ence? Take the last campaign in New 
York state for example. The Democratic 
Convention which met at Rochester, 
adopted an elaborate declaration of 
principles which viewed with alarm all 
that the opposition was doing and pointed 
with pride to what the democrats had 
always done when in power. Among 
other things they opposed government by 
commission. They nominated a very 
respectable young gentleman, Mr. Chanler 
for governor, and as long as Governor 
Hughes was in the west, Chanler was safe. 
But once Hughes returned home and 
spoke to the people, and Chanler shifted 
his position from pillar to post, until 
there was not enough left of the anti-com- 
mission plank to even cause a ripple. In 
other words Hughes was his own plat- 
form. He stood for administratrive re- 
form of a high order, was an approved 
public servant in whom the people had 
confidence, and his opponent also was his 
own platform, because the people knew that 
every plank on which he stood was erected 
with the idea of winning converts to the 
standard to that political pair of Siamese 
twins, Connors and Murphy, who con- 
trolled the convention. Possibly Chanler 
had he been elected, would have been 
free from their baneful domination, but 
there was nothing in his campaign to 
justify people in so believing. 

Take Bryan for further example. Mr. 
Bryan has many excellent qualities and 
even his opponents concede, that he is 
henest and high-minded. But in the 
minds of thousands of Democrats he is 
associated with what they believe a system 
of financial heresy, advocated by him in 
his first campaign, and partisans though 
they are they cannot bring themselves to 
vote for a man who represents in himself 
the theories for which he stood when first 
a candidate. In other words, he too is 
his own platform. A platform is con- 
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structed by the average politican to catch 
the votes of the malcontents and of those 
who are out of jobs and want to feed at 
the public crib. Besides not one voter 
in ten ever reads a platform, or knows 
from its contents for what a candidate 
stands. So much for the three stock 
arguments of the opposition. 

Much respectability is lent to the op- 
position to Direct Primaries by the fact 
that President Schurman of Cornell is in 
its ranks. President Schurman certainly 
stands high in the estimation of the people, 
as a man of principle, intelligence, 
scholarly attainments, and good citizen- 
ship. His attitude on any public ques- 
tion, is entitled to most respectful con- 
sideration, and indeed it is fair to assume 
that there is no abler, fairer or more high 
minded man in the ranks of the opposi- 
tion. It is equally fair to asume that his 
arguments, are the result of both study 
and conviction, and that they rank with 
the ablest arguments the other side can 
produce. Yet évery point he made in 
his Utica speech seems easily answer- 
able. 

President Schurman started out by 
saying that he had agreed with Governor 
Hughes on the race-track question, and 
the public utilities bill because they were 
Constitutional and moral questions. He 
disagreed with him on the question of 
Direct Primaries, because that was a prac- 
tical question and political men might 
honestly differ. Yet President Schurman 
certainly did not treat it practically. He 
says: ““From the unanimous testimony, 
I have received, in Western States, I 
learned that the system of direct nomi- 
nations, discourages self-respecting and 
independent men from entering the public 
service and encourages the demagogue, 
the self advertiser and the reckless and 
unscrupulous soldier of fortune.” 

Without attempting to dispute the as- 
sertions of Mr. Schurman, though there 
1s ample testimony on the other side, Jet 
us carry that argument to its logical con- 
clusion. The people are not to be trusted 
to select between the self-respecting man 
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and the demagogue, they cannot pick the 
wheat from the chaff. Yet they have for 
many years carried on popular govern- 
ment and are choosing annually between 
the various candidates at each election. By 
what process of reasoning does President 
Shurman assume to argue that what they 
can do at election they cannot do at a 
primary? And if he is correct, does it 
not mean that the people are not fit to 
govern themselves at all, and represen- 
tative government is a failure? And if it 
is, it makes no difference whether we have 
direct primaries or not. Let us frankly 


admit that we cannot govern ourselves 
and put a king in power at Washington. 
But is it not a fact that the demagogue 
can control a convention, especially if he 
happens to be a rich demagogue, a great 
deal more easily than he can control the 


people. 

President Schurman further says, “ that 
men enroll and call themselves republicans 
or democrats, honestly to select a strong 
candidate for their own party or dishon- 
estly to foist upon the opposing party a 
weak candidate, whom they intend to 
vote against at the election.” 

It must be admitted that no system can 
be devised that will prevent a trick like 
that. It is done under the present sys- 
tem; it would be done under any other. 
It is inherent to some extent in our system 
of government. But if it be true, that 
more people attend the primaries under 
the new system than under the old, and 
practically the unanimous testimony is to 
the effect that they do the influence of 
these men will count for less than it does 
now. So that this argument carries its 
own refutation. 

On the same point President Schurman 
says: “‘ The baser elements of a party thus 
control the destinies of a commonwealth. 
And so you have the anomaly of Ore- 
gon, a republican State with a republi- 
can legislature, just sending a democrat 
to the Senate of the U.S. Such a result 
is not only fatal to party organization, 
but dangerous to political morality.” 

It seems to me that President Schurman 
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was unfortunate, to say the least, in the 
example he cited to prove this contention. 
The situation in Oregon constitutes 
the best argument in favor of Direct 
Primaries that could be brought home to 
the people. The Republican candidate 
for the Senate was a man who in that body 
had been unfaithful to the interests of peo- 
ple and betrayed his trust. He was part 
of a system they wished to overthrow. 
How to accomplish it was the question. 
His democratic opponent was a man 
twice chosen Governor of Oregon, a man 
of approved public morals, faithful to 
the interests of the people, and close to 
their hearts. The people of the State 
were not ready to turn the State over to 
the democratic party, so they pledged the 
candidates to the legislature to vote for 
the man who received at the primaries 
the highest vote for Senator, regardless of 
party affiliations. In this way they chose 


a republican legislature and gave them 
definite, specific and binding instructions 
to vote for a democrat to the Senate. I 
have never known public opinion to ex- 
press itself so strongly or work so promptly 


and efficiently. In spite of heavy pressure 
from high republican sources, the legis- 
lators were true to their pledges, many of 
them because they knew that any other 
course meant political death to them. 
It was the most stinging rebuke that 
could possibly have been administered 
to the republican derelict Senator, and 
the most potent argument in favor of the 
system which Mr. Schurman condemns. 

President Schurman then delivers this 
very remarkable utterance; remarkable 
when we consider that he started with the 
assertion that we are dealing with a prac- 
tical question: 

“A convention gives opportunity for 
deliberation, for conference, for compari- 
son, for weighing the merits and availa- 
bility of candidates. The direct system 
of nominations gives the rein to the im- 
pulse of the moment, and makes deliber- 
ation difficult. It puts a premium on 
passing popularity. The man who trims 
his sails to catch the breeze of popular 
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favor will secure the nomination. It will 
almost infallibly put the destinies of the 
State in the hands of the City of New 
York, (in combination perhaps, with the 
City of Buffalo.) By segregating the 
other political units of the State, it nullifies 
their power and influence. A delegate 
convention brings together in one place 
representatives from every city and Coun- 
ty in the State and consequently gives the 
representatives from the rural districts 
and smaller cities the same power in de- 
termining the final result as is enjoyed by 
representatives of an equal number of 
voters in New York City.” 

One would think that Mr. Schurman 
had never seen a convention. Deliber- 
ation and conference indeed, comparison 
and weighing of candidates, forsooth. 
The man wanted by those who control 
the convention, and who hold the dele- 
gates in the hollow of their hands, will win 
the prize, if prize it be, and no other candi- 
dates need apply. We are not concerned 
with what a convention might be; it is a 
practical question that confronts us. If 
conventions did what in theory it was 


‘believed they would do, the question of 


Direct Primaries would not be a burning 
issue. What does a convention actually 
do? ‘That is the point. The committee 
on credentials throws out duly elected 
delegates because some ignorant and 
brutal boss tells them to. The Courts 
holds them to be a law unto themselves. 
There have been cases, one is reported at 
the Convention that nominated Hearst at 
Buffalo, where contests were put up by 
the boss when the defeated delegates at 
the primary never wanted to contest. 
And the duly elected delegates marched 
out of the Convention, one of Mr. Schur- 
man’s deliberative bodies and were not 
given the right to represent those whose 
votes had sent them there, because a boss 
needed a few more votes to carry his 
point. 

New York and Buffalo, says Mr. Schur- 
man would infallibly control the political 
destinies of the State. Did he ever see & 
convention run by Murphy and Connors 
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on one hand, or Little Tim and the Buffalo 
boss of the G. O. P. on the other. I have, 
and if anything can beat the combination 
of New York and Buffalo, in one of those 
conventions, it has escaped the attention 
of most observers. 

No, a convention may not be influenced 
by prejudice or passion. But it is not 
responsive to intelligent public opinion, 
nor except in the rarest instances does it 
ever consider the comparative claims of 
either candidates or sections of the State. 
It registers the will of a boss; adopts a 
meaningless declaration of principles, and 
adjourns to repeat the farce another year. 

President Schurman also says that cor- 
ruption is rampant where there are direct 
Primaries. But it stands to reason that 
it is not easy to bribe or corrupt all the 
electorate as it is the bosses of those who 
are delegates to conventions. The larger 
the number of people who participate in 
any function of government, the smaller 
the prospect of a corrupted franchise. 
Any other theory than that is based upon 
the assumption that most men are inher- 
ently dishonest, and that theory is rejected 
by the testimony of history. 

Finally Mr. Schurman says “The new 
movement when logical analysis traces it 
back to its origin or forward to its goal 
undoubtedly contravenes the principles 
which were adopted by the founders of 
the republic.” 

This too will be news to most students 
of history. The Convention system was 
never dreamed of in the inception of this 
government as the means of naming 
candidates. The first national convent- 
tion was held in 1836. 

But if it had been part of the original 
scheme, what difference would that make 
to us as practical men seeing a practical 
solution of a practical and pressing prob- 
lem. If the conditions which obtained 
in 1800, do not work in 1900, is it not our 
duty to discard those conditions and 
surround ourselves with new ones ? 

It certainly was the scheme of the 
founders that the people conduct the 
government by taking an active part in 
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governmental affairs. They believed in 
the people. Mr. Shurman evidently does 
not. They thought the people could 
intelligently pick out their own candidates. 
Mr. Shurman does not agree with them. 
They held to the opinion that the people 
could be trusted to manage their own 
affairs and regulate their own machinery 
of government. Mr. Shurman differs 
from them in this respect. 

Another argument that I have heard 
advanced by the opponents, of direct 
primaries, and they are resourceful in 
argument, is that instances are recorded 
where men defeated at the primaries offer 
themselves for election to defeat the prim- 
ary choice. Has it never happened then 
that men defeated in convention have 
done the same thing and succeeded in 
defeating the convention’s choice? Men 
of this kind, who will not abide by the 
rule of the majority exist in every com- 
munity, and will come to the fore at times 
under any system. But it is no argument 
either way that these things have happen- 
ed and will continue to happen. No 
machinery is perfect but we as sensible 
men should try to get the best. I believe 
the direct primaries offer the best available 
solution for many of our political evils at 
present. 

There is nothing sacred about the con- 
vention plan. There is no special sanctity 
that surrounds it, not even that which 
sometimes comes with respect for age. 
It was a device adopted by the people for 
their own convenience, and for a time it 
worked well. Like other machinery that 
becomes worthless with use and rusty 
with decay, it has broken down and fails 
to properly perform its functions. Shall 
we be loyal and patriotic enough to adopt 
new mechanism to carry on the work the 
decrepit convention cannot and will not 
any longer do? 

Shall we not be large enough to try on 
a new scale, the old town meeting? Shall 
we not in other words return to first prin- 
ciples ? 

The opposition tells us men may be 
named that do not represent a majority- 
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vote under the new system. A plan might 
be devised by which this would not be so. 
A second primary might be needed to 
name a candidate. This would entail 
trouble and expense. But if American 
citizenship is worth having, it is worth 
fighting and working for. If we can name 
ward officers by direct means, I have 
confidence enough in the people to believe 
we can successfully name city and stace 
officials by the same method. 

If the people have found that the con- 
vention system is wrong, who shall say 
them nay in their attempt to rectify it? 
If you point to me the example of Stephen- 
son, in Wisconsin, as an argument against 
this new method, I point you to Platt and 
Depew in New York, as an argument 
against the old one. 

We must not be too radical you tell us. 
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I say in reply, let us not be too Conserva- 
tive when conservatism means danger. 
You say “let us be careful and cautious in 
political action lest haste shall lead us on 
to rocks that may wreck the ship of state.” 
I reply, “let us get away from the rocks and 
shoals we have found near shore, and out 
onto the broad seas where the sailing ‘is 
easier and where a harbor of safety at 
least is in full sight.” You say “let us not 
change our methods because ‘tis better 
to bear the ills we have than fly to others 
that we know not of.” I reply, “we have 
found by experience that this proposition 
is not a flight to regions unknown, but is 
a safe and subsiantial anchoring on the 
rock bottom principles of eternal justice 
and right.” 
Isaac M. BricKNER 
Rochester, N. Y. 


TURGOT: STATESMAN, PHILOSOPHER AND MAN. 


By B. O. Fiower. 


I. 


URGOT is one of the few men 
who belonged in an official way 

to the old régime in France, whose life 
and thought should be carefully studied by 
Americans, for he beheld the vision of 
better things with the prophetic insight 
of a true philosophic statesman. In a 
happier age he might have guided his 
nation to a lofty destiny and won a name 
among the immortals no less glorious 
than that of Washington; but fate 
willed it otherwise, and it is to his eternal 
credit that he refused to hold his position 
when to do so meant that he must be- 
come a sycophant, and _ sacrifice his 
country’s weal and the cause of simple 
justice on the altar of personal ambition. 
The France in which Turgot lived 
was ripe for revolution. After Richelieu, 
Mazarin, and after the long, nation- 
exhausting reign of the vain-glorious 


lover of pleasure, pomp and show, 
Louis XIV., came his voluptuous suc- 
cessor, while all the time the vintage of 
hate, born of oppression, injustice and 
corruption, was purpling for the press. 

When Louis XVI. ascended the throne, 
it needed but the inspiration of a powerful 
new hope to fascinate, aye, intoxicate 
the public mind; and that new hope 
came from over the sea. Our Declara- 
tion of Independence thrilled the man- 
hood of the Old World and sounded the 
knell of absolutism in Western Europe. 

The old régime had long tottered. 
Now it reeled blindly onward under the 
fatal spell of indecision. Weakness and 
frivolity were seated on the throne, and 
served to check those who might have 
averted the pending doom by showing 
how a nation, even though in the depths, 
could prove her essential greatness and 
wisdom by being just. But perhaps 
it could not be. Perhaps the storm 
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which for centuries had been gathering 
could not pass until it broke in fury on 
the order and régime which had given it 
birth. Certain it is that when Turgot be- 
came prime minister only such wise, just 
and far-sighted measures as he outlined, 
vigorously enforced by the government, 
could have saved the throne. Had 
Louis XVI. been more a statesman and 
less a locksmith he might have beheld 
in Turgot one who could have averted 
a revolution which horrified the world 
with its unreasoning ferocity. But here 


we come to one of those “ifs” of history 
which are ever rising before the con- 
templative mind when the cross-roads 
of destiny appear in retrospect. 


Il. 


Turgot was born in Paris, May 10, 
1729. His paternal ancestors came 
from Scotland during the Crusades and 
settled in Normandy. His grandfather 
and father held important civil positions, 
and were known for their rectitude and 
the conscientious fulfilment of the duties 
entailed by their positions. The child 
early evinced a meditative disposition. 
He shunned society and seemed ill at 
ease in the presence of strangers. This 
greatly distressed his mother, who fondly 
desired her son to shine in the social 
world. She sought to overcome his 
native timidity by constantly reprimand- 
ing him, and in other ways emphasizing 
what she regarded as a serious weakness. 
The result which might naturally be ex- 
pected followed. The lad became so 
self-conscious that he shrank more and 
more from society, ever fearful lest he 
might do or say something improper. 
The well-meaning mother, by making her 
son supersensitive and _ self-conscious, 
so accentuated his natural bashfulness 
that in all after life he was unable to 
mask his timidity,—something which 
proved extremely unfortunate when he 
was called to the court of the king, and 
which frequently led those not intimately 
acquainted with him to ascribe his timid- 
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ity to hauteur, though this weakness 
was entirely foreign to his nature. 

During his early years he attended 
the College le Grand, College du Plessis, 
and the Seminary of St. Sulpice, and 
later, as his father desired him to enter 
the Clergy, he was sent to the Sorbonne. 
In school he made rapid progress, and 
early evinced those characteristics which 
ever after marked the man. He was 
a passionate lover of justice. He pos- 
sessed a strong mind, with rare penetration 
and a marvelous memory. In one re- 
spect he greatly resembled Confucius. 
He disliked extremes and ever stood 
for the golden mean almost as earnestly 
as did the Eastern sage. True, when 
called to save his nation from perils 
which he fully appreciated, he found 
things so hopelessly wrong that he was 
compelled to demand a programme 
which the beneficiaries of injustice and 
special privileges regarded as revolution- 
ary and extreme. Yet, in the light of 
the later demands of the Republicans, 
his programme might be said to occupy 
the golden mean between the two ex- 
tremes. His mental excellencies were 
reinforced by moral greatness rare in 
his age and country. In him, as has 
been justly observed, was found sim- 
plicity, modesty, frankness, and cheer- 
fulness. His generosity and kindness 
of heart were very beautiful in an age 
when the rich were very generally ab- 
sorbed in selfish pleasure. When only 
a lad at school he was noted for being 
ever ready to share his ample allowance 
with his poorer classmates. Simple in 
his tastes, and spurning the low pleasures 
and base pastimes of many youths 
about him, he was able to smooth the 
pathway and brighten the heart of many 
a struggling classmate. 

In 1750, while at the Sorbonne, 
Turgot composed and delivered two 
notable papers, one on “The Advan- 
tages which the Christian Religion Has 
Conferred on the Human Race,” the 
other on “The Historical Progress of 
the Human Mind.” In this second 
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discussion the author boldly advanced 
his belief in the perfectibility of the 
human race, a conviction which he 
firmly entertained and which was a 
guiding influence throughout his life. 

His schooling in St. Sulpice and the 
Sorbonne failed to impress him favorably 
with the clergy. He saw much in 
thought and life which was repellent to 
his nature, and at the age of twenty- 
three he renounced all thought of taking 
holy orders. His teachers, friends and 
family sought to convince him that he 
was making a mistake. His true char- 
acter, no less than his profound convict- 
ions, was expressed in his memorable 
reply to his friends: “It is impossible 
for me to go through life wearing a 
mask.” From his religious studies he 
turned to law, not neglecting philosophy, 
science, mathematics, literature, and 
languages. 

In 1753 a heated controversy arose 
in France, owing to the Archbishop of 
Paris refusing sacrament to the Jansenists. 
This called forth a masterly argument 
from Turgot, “On Toleration and 
Against the Interference of the Temporal 
Powers in Religious Disputes.” This 
plea for religious liberty was so able and 
convincing that it attracted general 
attention, and brought the author into 
sympathetic relations with many of the 
brightest minds representing the broader 
impulses of the age. He soon became 
somewhat identified with the philosophic 
party, and contributed several papers of 
marked ability to the Encyclopedia. 
It must not be supposed, however, that 
he became in any real sense a partisan, 
as it was one of the rules of his life, to 
which he consistently held in a time of 
extreme partisanship, to avoid sectarian- 
ism, creedalism and all party shibbo- 
leths, holding that this narrow spirit 
served to make “enemies to useful 
truths.” “Assoon,” he used to observe, 
“as servants in their pride give them- 
selves to form a body, to say ‘we,’ to 
believe themselves able to impose laws 
upon public opinion, thoughtful public 
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opinion revolts against them, for it 
wishes to receive laws from truth only, 
and not from any authority.” 

In 1761 he was appointed superin- 
tendent of Limoges. Here he found an 
opportunity to put in practice some of 
the economic views he strongly believed 
in. The province over which he was 
placed was in a most deplorable condi- 
tion. Ignorance, poverty and the brutal- 
ization which is ever present when people 
have long existed in a condition of 
seemingly hopeless want, were present 
on every hand. The soil was poor, 
the roads were wretched, and the people 
were sorely oppressed by the military 
system which then obtained and also 
by the few who were well circumstanced 
in life. One of the grievances of the 
poor was what was known as the “corvee,” 
a system by which those least able to 
give their time were compelled to work 
on the roads without pay. Another 
grievance, still more bitter, was what 
was known as the “taille,” an arbitrary 
and cruel tax collected from the agri- 
culturists, amounting, it is said, to four- 
fifths of a peasant proprietor’s revenue, 
while the superiors in rank and wealth 
were exempt from this tax. 

His work along economic lines was 
untiring and very effective. It has been 
summed up in these words: “He 
suppressed the corvee, he opened new 
roads, he introduced the use of potatoes, 
and distributed the burdens of taxation 
more equitably.” Dr. J. H. Ingraham, 
in his thoughtful sketch of the great 
economist prepared for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, observes, in speaking of 
his work at Limoges: 

“Turgot’s administration of the dis- 
trict lasted thirteen years, and was marked 
by a steady pursuit of the public good 
and a firm resistance of inertia, perjudice 
and corruption. In particular, he strong- 
ly maintained the cause of the industrious 
poor, and insisted upon a more equitable 
assessment of the public charges which 
pressed unduly upon them. With nobly 
disinterested spirit he refused to be 
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transferred to other généralités in which 
the salary was higher and the adminis- 
tration easier. Rising above the common 
prejudices of the philosophes, he sought 
the cooperation of the clergy, both to 
inform him of everything relating to the 
circumstances of the people which it 
was desirable for him to know, and to 
explain to their flocks the nature and 
the object of the measures he proposed 
to put in operation; and he acknowledges 
that he found in them earnest and active 
auxiliaries. But he was not seconded 
as he ought to have been by the central 
government, and had often to remonstrate 
with the Abbe Ternay, minister of 
finance. During the scarcity of 1770 
and 1771, which was particularly severe 
in Limousin, he devoted himself with 
untiring assiduity to the relief of the 
distressed, and when he had exhausted 
such public funds as were available, 
incurred for the same object a personal 
debt of more than twenty thousand 
livres.” 

It was Turgot’s fondest dream “to 
do something to relieve the misery of 
France and to help the world’s general 
advancement,” and his labors at Limo- 
ges amply proved that he was as practical 
in his methods as he was sound in his 
theories. 

11. 


In the summer of 1774 he was sum- 
moned to the cabinet of Louis XVI., 
who had recently ascended the throne. 
His position as minister of marine was 
soon changed for the more responsible 
station of controller-general of finance. 
He found the finances of the realm in 
a deplorable condition,—a condition 
which would be grave at any time, 
but with universal discontent fomenting 
sedition throughout the kingdom, with 
the wolf-cry of hunger going up from 
tens of thousands of throats, with hatred 
in the social cellar and selfish indifference 
at the social zenith, and with a new 
born hope kindling the heart of the 
people, which spoke of a better day 
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beyond the cloud-burst of revolution, 
the new minister could not fail to appre- 
ciate the extreme gravity of the situation. 
He sought an audience with the king, 
unwilling te take the responsibility of 
the task upon his shoulders unless he 
could count upon the support of his 
soverign, for well he knew that the only 
escape for the throne depended on the 
honest advocacy and early introduction 
of genuine and practical reforms which 
should frankly recognize the right and 
necessity of justice for the burdened ones, 
which the nobility and the court would 
be sure bitterly to oppose. Louis was 
deeply impressed with the picture drawn 
by his minister and the statesmanlike 
programme outlined to meet the critical 
situation. He pledged his support. 
The core of Turgot’s demands was 
summed up in three phases: “No 
bankruptcy; no increase of taxes; no 
loans.” In a letter to the king in which 
he outlined his plan, he said: “You 
must reduce expenditures below revenues 
to create a surplus to be applied to old 
debts.” He urged wisdom, insisted up- 
on economy, and refused to add to the 
already overburdened toilers’ load of 
taxes. As he had foreseen, his sane 
proposals met with a storm of opposition 
from those who had long fattened off 
of the people’s earnings while system- 
atically evading their fair share of the 
burdens of government. They viewed 
with indignation and alarm the words 
“honesty” and “retrenchment” written 
over every department; and to these 
clamors was joined a strong opposition 
from the privileged classes which Turgot 
insisted must help bear the burden. 
The king was importuned, but for a 
little time remained faithful to his better 
self. “Fear nothing; I will sustain you,” 
he said to his noble-minded minister, 
and doubtless he was absolutely sincere 
at the time. It was unfortunate for the 
throne and doubly unfortunate for 
Louis, that he was called to the head of 
government at a time when nature and 
man seemed leagued against the old order 
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which he represented. Louis XVI. was 
as ill suited to govern France during the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century as 
Hamlet was unsuited to execute the 
grim command of his spectral father. 
The one virtue above all others demanded 
of the throne of France in the seventies 
and eighties of the eighteenth century 
was firmness, and Louis was the incarna- 
tion of indecision. His head was right; 
his heart was right; he had been touched 
by the new light, and in his breast there 
had flamed something of the moral en- 
thusiasm which had been wafted over 
the seas from the land where Washington 
was already rising to colossal proportions 
in the public imagination of France. 
But with head and heart more right than 
wrong, through the irony of fate, this 
man was so stationed that almost every 
influence bore him away from his ideal 
and his heart’s desire. There are few 
tragedies of life greater than those pre- 
sented by men who, with heart touched 
and warmed by the devine light of justice 
and love, are remorselessly placed where 
station, custom, enviroment and all the 
subtle influences that surround them 
war against their better impulses; and 
such was the position of Louis XVI. 
He was sincere when he promised to 
stand by Turgot, for then he was under 
the spell of the lofty mind and high 
ideals of the great statesman, and the 
views advanced answered the natural 
promptings of his own heart. But his 
fatal defect was weakness. He had 
not counted on the overwhelming char- 
acter of the opposition. It came from 
the horde of office-holders. It came from 
the court who fawned at the foot of the 
throne. It came from the jealous 
ministers and nobles who coveted 
Turgot’s place. It came from a nv- 
bility which had not the wisdom 
to see what Turgot saw,—that it would 
be wiser to help bear the burden of tax- 
ation than to court a revolution which 
would sweep away all their possessions. 
It came from the clergy who no less than 
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the nobility insisted that the burden of 
taxation be borne by the industrial 
millions. And last, but not least, it 
came from the gay-hearted daughter of 
Austria’s proud queen, who lent ready 
ear to the ever-increasing storm of opposi- 
tion which was gathering around the 
serious statesman whom she could not 
understand and who was forever croaking 
about economy and __ retrenchment. 
Hence, as the months sped by and the 
clamor grew louder and louder, the king 
wavered. Turgot set his face to the 
plow and refused to look back. To 
him duty was clear. He would give no 
heed to those expediencies which at best 
could only defer the storm. He was 
there to avert a bloody revolution. No 
measures less heroic than those he 
proposed could save France from the 
cataclysm which threatened her. He 
believed in free trade, and one of his 
first acts was to issue “a decree establish- 
ing free commerce in corn.” He was 
approached by men who sought to win 
his favor by princely bribes. This was 
nothing new. Ministers were in the 
habit of being thus “influenced.” Tur- 
got spurned the bribes and disclosed to 
the king the iniquity, thereby greatly 
increasing the number of his enemies. 
In the midst of his care and anxiety 
Turgot was stricken down by a painful 
illness, which confined him to his bed. 
This gave his enemies a distinct advan- 
tage. The critical situation was further 
aggravated by the corn riots which broke 
out in various places. The disturbances, 
however, were soon quelled. 

The time approached for the conse- 
cration of the king at Rheims. Turgot 
knew that it was the custom for the ruler 
on such occasions to swear to exterminate 
heretics, and he vigorously opposed 
this, appealing to the king in an eloquent 
memorial on “Toleration,” in which he 
said: “The church is not a temporal 
power. The prince who orders his sub- 
ject to profess a religion he does not 
believe in commands a crime.” This 
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brave stand greatly increased the bitter 
opposition he had before aroused from 
the clergy. 

In January, 1776, he urged the king 
to issue six edicts which would compass 
positive reforms. This furthur intensified 
and augmented the opposition, but the 
king still sustained his minister and 
compelled an incensed parliament to 
register the just decrees. ‘“Turgot had 
gained a victory, but had lost the minis- 
try.” His foes became a unit, from the 
queen down. They gave the king no 
peace when once it was seen that the 
monarch had grown cool toward his 
minister. Turgot cared little for him- 
self; but he loved France with an over- 
mastering love. He beheld with grave 
apprehension the fact that the king had 
ceased to confide in him, and was giving 
ear to designing and selfish men. He 
warned Louis of the ruin that confronted 
him if he yielded to the self-interested 
ones; but he was too late, and on May 12, 
1776, Louis XVI. made an irreparable 
blunder. He dismissed his safest guide 
and counselor. The die was cast, and 
henceforth the government reeled head- 
long, with but few pauses, toward the ruin 
which had long threatened it. Carlyle 
in his terse and picturesque style thus 
characterized Turgot’s part in the prelude 
to the supreme tragedy of the eighteenth 
century in the Old World: 

“Turgot has faculties, honesty, in- 
sight, heroic volition....On the very 
threshold of the business he proposes 
that the clergy and noblesse, the very 
parliaments, be subjected to taxes like 
the people. One shriek of indignation 
and astonishment reverberates through 
all the Chateau galleries. . . . The poor 
king who had written a few weeks ago, 
“There is none but you and I who have 
the people’s interests at heart,’ must 
write now a dismissal and let the French 
Revolution accomplish itself pacifically 
or not, as it can.” 

A baleful fatality seemed to over- 
shadow the ill-starred Louis XVI., but 
among all the grave errors he committed 
during his turbulent reign none were 
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more essentially fatal to the cause of 
peace with progress than his consenting 
to the dismissal of the wise, heroic and 
incorruptible statesman who was too 
great to compromise with injustice or to 
remain silent in the presence of wrong, 
and who chose rather to be dismissed 
from office than to swerve from the 
only course he believed could bring 
peace with justice and progress. 

The official life of Turgot closed when 
he left the cabinet of the king, but much 
of the seed he had sown lived to germinate 
after the fury of the revolution had passed, 
while his masterly presentation of great 
fundamental truths in social science has 
been a help and an inspiration to many 
of the ablest statesmen and economists 
of our time. 

Iv. 


In Turgot idealism and practicality 
were nicely balanced. All his dreams 
were noble and looked toward advancing 
civilization through justice. He was 


a stranger to fear, daring to arouse the 
fierce antagonism of the court, nobility 
and clergy rather than prove recreant 
to the demands of justice. He was 
equally “bold before the king, the people 
in riot, and official corruption,” and 


yet he was no extremist. He knew the 
cause of freedom and progress was often 
more retarded by the ill-digested thought 
and rash acts of earnest and well-meaning 
men who became fanatics, or who allowed 
emotionalism to carry them to extremes 
which hindered instead of helped the 
cause of human advancement. He ex- 
pressed no social theory or economic 
truth until he had made it the subject of 
profound reflection and deep research; 
and though, as was to be expected, he 
sometimes erred in his views, on the 
whole no statesman among those who ac- 
tively sought to secure justice for the 
people and avert bloodshed was any- 
thing like so profoundly sane, broadly 
philosophical or far-seeing as Turgot. 
He had great faith in manhood, and 
always sought to convince the reason 
of the people by a careful presentation 
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of the facts and conclusions which led to 
the demands he made or the propositions 
he advanced. His philosophic and eco- 
nomic writings were filled with that 
love which goes out to the oppressed 
and seeks to make life easier and manhood 
nobler and happier. The industrial 
millions were ever near to his heart. 
He was broad, tolerant and magnanimous. 
One of the grievances which the clergy 
had against him was the influence exerted 
over the king and the popular mind in 
favor of religious toleration. 

His chief economic and social demands 
were: Free trade; one simple land tax; 
simple civil laws; humane and just 
criminal laws. He considered unjust 
laws the chief cause of immorality. 
Along the line of his luminous exposition 
of the principles of Free Trade, Richard 
Cobden, John Bright, Sir Robert Peel, 
and William E. Gladstone followed 
more than half a century later. As to 
whether a simple land tax or a tax on 
land values would best solve the difficult 
problem of taxation there is naturally 
much division of opinion among earnest 
and thoughtful men, but the most clear- 
sighted are coming to see the need of 
simple or direct taxation taking the 
place of crooked or indirect measures, 
by which those who are best able to bear 
the needed burden of government are 
able to evade their rightful proportion. 

Even Turgot could not fail to appre- 
ciate the course of a multiplication of 
laws, a large proportion of which, while 
pretending to be framed for the people, 
were measures for the benefit or enrich- 
ment of some class or for the securing of 
further special privileges. The warning 
of the far-sighted statesman of the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century is 
doubly applicable to us more than a 
century after it was uttered. 


Vv. 


On leaving the French ministry Turgot 
retired to the quiet of his home, where, 
with the serenity which comes only to 
those who are conscious of having lived 
up to their highest while bravely con- 
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fronting every obstacle in the path of 
duty, he pursued those studies which had 
always possessed a special fascination 
for his logical and analytic mind. Pro- 
blems connected with economic freedom 
and the uninterrupted rise of civilization 
were dearer to his heart than anything 
else. He, however, devoted much time 
to philosophy, science and literature. 
As we should naturally expect, he was 
early interested in the success of our 
struggle against the throne of Great 
Britain. He, in common with thousands 
of the most thoughtful of his country- 
men, followed with deep concern the 
progress of the ragged regiments of the 
American Revolution, and after his re- 
tirement to private life he was able to 
discuss the question with a freedom 
which would have been impossible had 
he been officially connected with the 
government. His vision of liberty, 
however, was so broad that he felt com- 
pelled to request his correspondents to 
hold as confidential some of his bravest 
utterances, lest, as he expressed _ it, 
“I should be found guilty of being too 
great a friend of-liberty for a minister, 
even for one who has been disgraced.” 
He was a friend of Benjamin Franklin, 
with whom he corresponded for several 
years: but perhaps the most interesting 
and valuable of his communications on 
America are found in his notable letters 
to Dr. Richard Price, LL.D., a learned 
Englishman who, though living in Lon- 
don, did not hesitate boldly to champion 
the cause of the colonies. In a iettter 
written by Turgot to this gentleman, 
on March 22, 1778, we see displayed 
the deep, sympathetic and intelligent 
interest he took in our infant republic 
and also the clear insight and wise and 
far-seeing statesmanship of its author. 
So suggestive and rich in important 
lessons and warnings are many of his 
prophetic words that I am impelled to 
make some extended extracts from this 
letter. In speaking of America, or more 
properly of the young nation still strug- 
gling against England, Turgot observes: 
“We see her irrevocably independent. 
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Will she be happy in her freedom? This 
new nation is situated so advantageously 
to give the world an example of a con- 
stitution where the. individual enjoys 
all his rights, freely uses all his faculties, 
and is only to be governed by nature, 
right and justice; but will the people 
know how to form such a constitution? 
Will they know how to ground it upon 
eternal foundations, how to foresee all 
causes of division and of corruption 
which may gradually undermine and 
destroy it?” 

“I believe,” he asserted, “that the 
Americans are destined to become 
great, not by war, but by culture.” And 
again, in discussing the true grandeur 
of nations that have the wisdom to 
cultivate the art of peace and who are 
so situated that it is possible for them 
to avoid the crushing burdens of great 
armaments, he makes this solemn and 
suggestive observation : 

“The glory of war does not equal the 
happiness of living in peace. The 
glory of the arts and sciences belongs to 
whomsoever wishes to avail himself of 
them. There are harvests in these fields 
for everyone. The range of discoveries 
is inexhaustible, and the whole world 
profits by the discoveries of each individ- 
ual. I imagine that the American 
people are far from realizing all these 
truths, and they must acknowledge them 
in order to secure the welfare of posterity. 
I do not blame their leaders. It was 
necessary to provide for the needs of 
the moment, in the face of an enemy 
powerful and to be feared; and the only 
expedient was such a union as has been 
formed. There was not time to think 
then of correcting the faults of the 
constitutions of the various states; but 
great care should be taken not to per- 
petuate these mistakes, and means 
should be sought to unite the different 
opinions and interests, and to bring 
them to some uniform principles in all 
the provinces.” 

He hoped to see the new republic the 
leader of the world’s civilization. “It 
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is impossible,” he declared, “not to 
formulate the wish that this people may 
attain the greatest prosperity of which it 
is capable. It is the hope of the human 
race; it may become its model. It 
should prove to the world by deeds that 
men can be free and peaceful, and are 
able to dispense with fetters of all kinds 
which the tyrants and various impostors 
have pretended to impose upon them 
under the pretext of public good. It 
should give the example of political 
liberty, religious liberty and commercial 
and industrial liberty. The refuge 
which the American people offer to the 
oppressed of all nations should be a 
source of comfort to the world. The 
facility of profiting by this, to escape the 
consequences of bad legislation, will 
force the government to be just and to 
become more and more enlightened. 
The remainder of the world will open its 
eyes little by little upon the nothingness 
of the delusions which have always been 
practiced in politics. But, in order that 
all these good results may be brought 
about, it will be necessary for America 
to keep itself from becoming an image 
of our Europe,—a fact often reiterated 
by your ministerial writers. It must 
take care not to become a collection of 
divided powers disputing for territory 
among themselves, and for the commercial 
profits continually cementing the bondage 
of the people with their own blood. All 
enlightened men, friends of humanity, 
should unite their knowledge at this time, 
and concur with thoughtful Americans in 
the great work of their legislation.” 


vi. 


Turgot did not live to see the storm 
of revolution break over France. He 


died at Paris on March 18, 1781. From 
the day he left the cabinet the hopeless- 
ness of the political situation was only 
broken by brief breathing spells and 
hours when hope blossomed for a little 
time in the hearts of those who had not 
studied political events and the complex 
condition of the nation so profoundly as 
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this wise statesman. To Turgot all 
the hopes based on temporary expedients 
must have appeared, as they were, 
elusive. He also saw that, whenever 
anything radical enough to save the na- 
tion from fratircidal strife was proposed, 
it met with determined hostility from 
the classes which had wrought his own 
overthrow; and the king who had once 
yielded seemed powerless to make the 
firm stand necessary for his salvation. 

July 14, 1789, the people made that 
great aggresive step which may be termed 
the passing of the Rubican in the history 
of the French Revolution. On _ that 
date the Bastile, which for so long had 
been the symbol of royal injustice and 
oppression, fell, and the more thoughtful 
and profound thinkers knew that the 
die had been cast and the grave day of 
reckoning had come. Then was dis- 
covered the momentous fact which can- 
not be better described than by the follow- 
ing language in which Froude pictur- 
esquely depicts the overthrow of Wolsey’s 

er: 

“But the time for reckoning at length 
was arrived ; slowly the hand had crawled 
along the dial-plate, slowly as if the 
event would never come; and wrong was 
heaped on wrong, and oppression cried 
and it seemed as if no ear heard its 
voice, till the measure of the circle was 
at length fulfilled,—the finger touched 
the hour, and, as the stroke of the great 
hammer rang out above the nation in an 
instant the great fabric of iniquity was 
shivered into ruins.” 

It was well for Turgot that he passed 
away before the storm which he had so 
clearly foreseen, and of which he had 
given the king such timely and solemn 
warning, broke in its blind and des- 
tructive power. But the student of 
history will ever regret that the throne 
of France had not the wisdom to realize 
the importance of the wise, reconstructive 
and progressive economic policy which 
the great statesman advanced as a 
practical and feasible plan for securing 
justice and progress with peace. Turgot 
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was constructive. He believed that the 
ends of justice, freedom, and progress 
could best be conserved through con- 
structive. channels and by practical meas- 
ures. He knew full well to what extent 
revolutions are likely to go whén once 
the storm is in motion. He knew how 
great the waste and how much of good 
must go with the bad. He knew what 
a waste of innocent life must be incurred 
if reason gave way to force and the 
animal gained ascendency over the rat- 
ional. 

Had his council been followed, it is 
probable that peace with progress might 
have been secured, and that France 
might have started anew on a career of 
greatness, accompanied by growing free- 
dom and a broader recognition of the 
rights of the people. Indeed, the nine- 
teenth century afforded a striking ex- 
ample of peace with progress, secured at 
a time when a great nation seemed ripe 
for revolution. The signs of revolt in 
France were even less apparent when 
Turgot proposed his broad, wise and 
just economic programme than . they 
were in England when Sir Robert Peel, 
who had so long defended the corn laws, 
appreciated the peril that threatened the 
realm and had foresight enough frankly 
to yield to the just demands of the vast 
majority of the nation. Happily for 
England, the great prime minister was 
firmly supported by the soverigns, and 
thus, what Turgot doubtless would have 
accomplished had he been upheld, Sir 
Robert Peel was able to realize, and the 
storm not only subsided, but England 
started forward on such a career of real 
greatness and prosperity as was never 
known before, because, besides establish- 
ing a precedent of vital importance to 
liberty—the former recognition of the 
justice of the people’s demands—a broad 
policy looking toward a wider meed of 
freedom and justice for the people was 
inaugurated, which, with the subsequent 
legislation, has served to make the Eng- 
land of the past sixty years the most pro- 
gressively republican government of Eur- 
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ope. The right of franchise has been 
from time to time extended. Municipal 
government has made more rapid strides 
along true republican lines than else- 
where, while in many ways, when our 
own land has stood still or retrograded, 
England has pushed steadily forward, 
governed by what is more essentially the 
republican spirit or ideal than that which 
has prevailed in recent decades in the 
United States. 

And this is precisely what Turgot 
sought to accomplish for France. The 
more we study his life and the principles 
he laid down, the more we appreciate the 
simple truth of Condorcet’s estimate 
when he characterizes him as “altogether 
one of the most massive and imposing 
figures of the eighteenth century,—a 
character of austere grandeur and single- 
mindedness, absolutely unselfish. He 
lived for France, truth and duty.” 

We in America to-day are facing a 
crisis as momentous as that which con- 
fronted Turgot when with the clear vision 
of the true statesman he sought to secure 
freedom and justice by the introduction of 
a peaceable, progressive and practical pro- 
gramme. 

In the elder day the struggle was be- 
tween the apostles of freedom, fraternity 
and justice, representing the cause of the 
masses and the larger life of the age on the 
one hand, and on the other, a monarchy 
and a court not responsible to the masses, 
and an aristocracy and clergy almost as 
selfish and indifferent to the larger de- 
mands of the age and the happiness and 
prosperity of the masses as were the 
court and the royal ministers. 

The crisis confronting the Republic 
to-day represents a struggle led by the 
representatives of a government “‘of the 
people, by the people and for the people,” 
for the maintenance and bulwarking of a 
democratic republic such as was con- 
ceived by the author of the Declaration 
of Independence and the founders of our 
government on the one hand, and reaction- 
ary class interests on the other, which are 
seeking to substitute for a democratic 
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republic or a popular governinent, the 
rule of privileged classes actiny through 
the creatures of corrupt political . bosses 
and the money-controlled party mach- 
ines. 

The principle involved is the funda- 
mental issue which differentiates a popu- 
lar or democratic government from all 
forms of class rule. The fathers who 
founded this Republic, at a fearful price— 
but a cost which they regarded as none 
too great for the blessings secured—be- 
lieved they had firmly established a gov- 
ernment rooted and grounded in the idea 
that the people were the sovereigns and 
the necessary officials merely the servants 
to carry out the wishes of their principles 
in the administering of government. 
Here we have the distinguishing charact- 
eristic between a democratic republic 
or a popular representative government 
and all forms of class rule. On the one 
hand the people are the sovereigns, and the 
officials are the servants or representatives 
of the electorate; on the other hand, the 
people are the subjects and the officials 
or some class or classes to whom they are 
beholden are the principals or real gov- 
erning power. 

To check the tide of reaction and class 
rule which since the rise of the feudalism 
of privileged wealth has become so sinister 
and aggressive an influence in the Repub- 
lic, is the first duty of all thoughtful pat- 
riots. ‘The changed conditions of the pre- 
sent necessitate practical measures to meet 
these deadly dangers that confront popular 
government; and in Direct-Legislation 
and kindred measures for the mainten- 
ance and bulwarking of a democratic 
or popular representative government we 
find measures that have proved eminently 
practical and that wherever introduced 
have restored the government to the people 
and largely overthrown the destructive, 
anti-republican class aggression so des- 
tructive to popular government, while 
diminishing to the minimum the danger 
of a forcible revolution to save republican 
institutions. B. O. FLower. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 





THE NEED OF REMEDIAL LEGISLATION WHICH IS 
BASIC, PERMANENT AND PROGRESSIVE. 


By GeorceE H. Locry. 


E HAVE no interests in Wall 
Street or Downing Street, which 
would tend to warp our judgment or 
thwart ovr purpose. We have no allian- 
ces with the daily press, which would 
affect our income, be it large or small, 
and what we now present is based upon 
truth, thoroughly trustworthy, and upon 
facts, which challenge denial. Et is sig- 
nificant that upon questions of economic 
merit which vitally affect the interests 
of much the largest proportion of our 
population, characterised as the masses, 
the daily press, subservient to the influen ze 
of gain, take their orders from the small- 
est proportion of our population, who 
from their position and surroundings in 
the financial world, can and do contribute 
to their material gain—and characterized 
as the classes. There is more than com- 
mon danger to the Republic when we can 
flippantly talk of the existence of classes, 
hostile to the masses, and it is our purpose 
to suggest the introduction of a remedial 
agent that shall be both a check upon the 
classes and a stimulus upon the masses, 
to the end, that the interests of both shall 
be best subserved and dwell together in 
peace and concord. We may incur the 
enmity of intrenched capitalism, or the 
feudalism of privileged wealth, for a time, 
but the rightful attitude of economic truth 
cannot fail to impress the thoughtful reader 
of the wisdom of the remedy here sug- 
gested. 
In the history of all nations there comes 
a time when the people are compelled to 
face a crisis; and the wisdom, the intelli- 
gence and the patriotism of the citizen 
are invoked to seek a solution of the con- 
ditions and, if possible, disclose and apply 
the remedy. 
To-day the American people are face 
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to face with an important crisis—so im- 
portant that it seriously disturbs their 
tranquility; and they are thinking, and 
thinking hard, to discover the reasons for 
this unrest. 

On every hand are the evidences of a 
rapid centralization of wealth in the pos- 
session and control of the very few. This, 
it is feared, is the precursor of important 
changes in social conditions, which will 
reflect disastrously upon the labor and 
producing interests of the nation—and 
eventually overthrow the Republic. 
Whether the dread is well founded or a 
figment of the imagination only, it is well 
to take time by the forelock, diagnose 
conditions and seek the remedy. 

Our increase in national wealth since 
1860 has not exceeded four per cent. per 
annum. Our estimated wealth in 1905 
was $100,000,000,000. In 1911 it will 
reach the enormous sum of $128,000,000,- 
000—equal to the combined wealth of 
France and Great Britain. 

As a world power, in wealth and re- 
sources, we rank the first among the 
family of nations; and we should be the 
first to recognize the economic fact that 
nations, like individuals, cannot expend 
more than they earn. To do so invites 
insolvency and the brood of evils in its 
wake. 

There is a feeling in business circles 
that the legal limits on the compensation 
for the use of money is an ancient heresy, 
which has no place in our modern life, 
and that all interest laws ought to be re- 
pealed. There are those who affirm, and 
not without some appearance of plausi- 
bility, that a man with money should be 
at liberty to contract for the compen- 
sation for its use as freely as he is now at 
liberty to contract for the rent of his house. 
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Money is not only property in itself, 
but carries with it another and important 
function of representing, measuring and 
exchanging all other values and of ac- 
cumulating value by way of interest for 
its use. The civilizations of all ages have 
recognized and enforced the right to limit 
by law the compensation for the use of 
money. This being true, it follows that 
in a nation where the interest and divi- 
dend-bearing indebtedness closely ap- 
proximates the entire national wealth, 
which is the condition in our nation to-day, 
the excess over the national increment 
measures the forces of centralization. 
Every ten years we look for a financial 
panic—a readjustment of values and 
general liquidation. 

These periodic revulsions known as 
financial panics could not follow with 
historic regularity if the interest and divi- 
dend-bearing burden was not greater than 
the annual national increment. The 


only solution is to reduce this annual bur- 
den to a point below the annual increment 
or submit to periodic disturbances. 

For a time, as the nation grew from 
youth to manhood, the steady growth in 


values acted as a sedative. It was a set-off 
against the speculative tendency to employ 
capital at rates greatly in excess of actual 
earnings, and the people were not alarmed. 

But the undeveloped acres are now 
occupied, and the wealth of mineral re- 
sources is now a matter of individual and 
corporate ownership. The community, 
in the aggregate, cannot now hope to reap 
an annual net increment of over four per 
cent. The limitations are inflexible, and 
the only solution of the problem is either 
to liquidate, at the risk of a merciless 
insolvency, or reduce the rates of interest 
upon loanable capital to a point below 
the national increment, for the producer 
is entitled to his equity in that increment. 

This can be secured only by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution fixing the legal 
rate of interest at a point below the annual 
increase in wealth and compelling the 
legislatures of the several States to repeal 
existing Jaws and enact laws in conformity 
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with the Constitution so amended, with 
adequate penalties for violations, direct or 
indirect. This advance in national eco- 
nomics cannot be secured in any other 
way, for the State sovereignties, under the 
reserved rights, now control the matter, 
and it would be practically impossible to 
secure uniformity through state legis- 
lation—and uniformity at a rate below 
the national increment is essential. 
Starting with our national wealth in 
1860, our growth has been as follows: 


Our estimated wealth for 1905 proves 
that our growth in wealth in the most 
prosperous era of our history has not and 
does not exceed four per cent. per annum 
for money doubles every seventeen years 
at that rate, compounded. 

If we were out of debt, or the debt were 
slight as compared with the volume of 
wealth, we could endure for a time the 
blight of usurious demands; but the day 
of reckoning would come. 

The aggregate of the stocks and bonds 
of the railroads alone is $20,000,000,000, 
or one-fifth our estimated national wealth. 
The aggregate of the debt of our cities, 
large and small, is $10,000,000,000 more, 
and when to this you add the debt of 
other public and quasi-public corpora- 
tions—state, county, township, co-partner- 
ship and individual indebtedness—the 
nation stands face to face with a con- 
dition both serious and appalling, for the 
average burden by way of interest and 
discounts in the states and territories is 
fully eight per cent. per annum, or two- 
fold greater than our annual increase in 
wealth. It is a grave question how long 
these forces of centralization can continue. 
In a republic the cardinal principle which 
underlies stability is diffusion of wealth. 
It is the hardpan of democracy. The 
remedy, if not already too late, lies in an 
amendment to the Constitution national- 
izing the rate of interest upon money at a 
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point below the annual increase in wealth. 

Until this is done periodic financial 
revulsions are inevitable. When this is 
done the producing interests, the burden- 
bearers of the nation, will begin to share 
in our boasted national prosperity, money 
will seek investment rather than loans, 
with the hope of greater reward; trusts 
and combinations would be replaced by 
the most active and persistent competition. 
The lack of needed income because of the 
lower interest rates would be supplement- 
ed by investments in industrial enter- 
prises. 

This would enlarge the area of com- 
petition, employ idle labor and bring into 
demand a condition that would be health- 
ful to the community. It would stimulate 
the development of industries for the 
employment of labor, because of the prom- 
ise of greater rewards for the money in- 
vested. Greed would become the stimu- 
lus to progress. 

Our fictitious boasted prosperity has 
very largely come to us througha success- 
fully manipulated market, entirely specu- 
lative, and which in the end immolates its 
victim. 

The natural and healthy law of com- 
merce is the law of supply and demand. 
The manipulated market has supplanted 
it and is to-day the whirling vortex which 
engulfs the votaries of a life devoted to 
wild speculation and the greed of accumu- 
lation—wholly artificial, abnormal and 
self-destructive. The angles of incidence 
and reflection are equal, and the true 
equilibrium in economics is to nationalize 
the rates of interest at a point below the 
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annual increase in national wealth—stimu- 
late competition and enlarge and multiply 
the channels of individual opportunity. 

It is only by the combination of wealth 
that large enterprises can be promoted, 
and made successful; and when the rate 
of interest on capital secured, to be em- 
ployed in these enterprises, is less than 
the national increment, these combina- 
tions will multiply until competition so 
cheapens products that the labor and 
producing interests can supply their needs 
at relatively the smallest cost. President 
Taft, in his views expressed upon com- 
binations of wealth, is to the point that as 
a means to an end, he approves; but he 
does not say that such combinations shall 
be permitted under the law, to close or 
control the channels of enterprise. As an 
economic question the reduction of the 
legal rates of interest to a point below, or 
not exceeding the national increment is a 
dominating issue, which appeals to the 
patriotism and love of justice of all our 
people and secures the perpetuity of a 
republican form of government. The 
tendency now is adverse. The Crux of 
the proposition is this,“Can a nation 
annually pay more than it earns, without 
inviting insolvency, and thus become the 
prey of centralized wealth? Can the na- 
tion afford to hazard the perpetuity of the 
greatest Republic on earth, and lay the 
foundation for entailed estates and an 
aristocracy of nobles?” If not, wisdom 
dictates that you cannot too soon seek to 
apply the remedy. 

GerorcE H. Locey, 
Southern Pines, North Carolina. 





WHY RACE SUICIDE WITH ADVANCING CIVILIZATION ? 
A REPLY. 


By Sruart Omer Lanpry. 


T SEEMS to me that the answers to 
this question hitherto submitted—in- 
cluding that of the propounder—are not 
satisfactory. These several answers have 
a more or less basis in truth, and at one 
time Mr. Joseph Lorrens comes very near 
to what I believe to be the real answer. 
Rabbi Schindler says the others shot far 
away from the mark, and suggests that 
the decrease in the birth rate in civilized 
countries is the first sign of the decline of 
present-day civilization. In other words, 
obeying the law of life, this stage of civili- 
zation is reaching its old age and will soon 
totter, fall, and go the way of those that 
have gone before. 

But is this true? Is our civilization 
decadent? Is the Caucasian race be- 
coming senile? The question we are 
discussing, in the form in which it is given, 
answers in the negative. I submit that 


we have no facts upon which to predicate 


an affirmative answer. On the contrary, 
it appears that we are becoming more 
civilized, that the world is getting better, 
and that we are just now entering into 
this civilization’s ““ Age or Reason.” All 
countries, nations, civilizations, like men, 
go through the stages of Infancy, Child- 
hood, Youth, Manhood, Old Age, and 
then Death. So have they always done; 
so will they continue to do. 

But who shall say that our civilization 
is not just entering its prime? Who will 
deny that we are just leaving the Age of 
Faith for that of reason; that we are 
leaving the dreams of youth to enter upon 
the duties of Manhood ? 

Rabbi Schindler asks for a cause, and 
in his answer states as a cause that which 
is an effect—the decay of a civilization or 
nation is an effect—it is caused by some- 
thing else. I will not dispute that the decay 
of ancient nations was accompanied by a 
lowering of the birth rate, and the latter 
may partly account for the decay, but 


what caused the lowering of the birth 
rate? That is the question. 

I think that possibly the low birth rate 
in France may be accounted for by the 
fact that so many of her best citizens were 


. killed in the Napoleanic wars, thus leaving 


only the weak, the lame, the old, the 
criminal classes—physical and moral de- 
fectives—to renew the population. In 
this connection see David Starr Jordan’s 
able essay, “The Human Harvest.” 

But taking the Caucasian race as a 
whole, does it not seem that the so-called 
race-suicide is simply the operation of 
a natural law—the law which says that 
when the struggle for existence is very 
hard, plants produce more seed and ani- 
mals reproduce in greater numbers in 
order to insure the continuance of the 
species; that. when conditions become 
easier, the struggle for existence becomes 
less severe, which has the effect of check- ° 
ing propagation? Thus, in India and the 
East where conditions are severe and the 
struggle for existence is great, man is 
prolific. But in the West where civili- 
zation mitigates the severities of life and 
rescues many who would perish under 
more rigorous usage, the birth rate is 
naturally lower. So, I conclude that the 
alleged race-suicide is one of the results 
of civilization, which has brought about 
the working of a necessary and automatic 
law. 

Furthermore, I am of the opinion that 
it is a right and proper law. It is not to 
the advantage of the race that the popu- 
lation increase too rapidly, because the 
supplies of food and fuel are limited. 
Quality, not quanity, is what we want. 
Hence the question of race-suicide is a 
mere “bugaboo,” but, like Banquo’s 
ghost, it will not be downed. 


Sruart Omer LANDRY. 
Notnac, La. 





IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


THE PERFIDY OF A GREAT PARTY WHOSE TREACHERY 
SPELLS TREASON TO THE PRINCIPLES OF 
FREE GOVERNMENT. 


A Victory Won under Palse Pretences. 
ELDOM if ever in the history of our Re- 
public has a political party given to the 
world such an exhibition of contempt for 
solemn pledges deliberately made to gain the 
support of the voters, and as cheerfully broken 
at the behest of privileged interests, as has been 
displayed by the Republican party during the 
past year,—an exhibition of triumphant ma- 
terialism in which we have the arrogance of a 
Belshazzar, the moral obliquity of a Charles 
I., and the fatuousness of a Louis XVI. 

This great party has demonstrated so 
clearly that the dullest intellect, if not wholly 
blinded by partizanship and prejudice, cannot 
fail to see that its contempt for the people and 
for its own moral integrity is only equalled by 
its faith in the gold of the feudalism of privi- 
leged wealth and the corrupt political bosses 

. that operate the party machines and who re- 
ceive place, power and emoluments for their 
betrayal of the people in the interests of mon- 
opolies and interested corporations. This is 
a severe arraignment, and we should hesitate 
to make it were it not that the facts that con- 
stitute the convicting evidence are so fresh in 
the minds of the people and so available to all 
that they cannot be disproved. 


Why Those Who Carry Out the Wishes 
of the Trusts and Monopolies Dare 
to Betray the People. 


The enemies of popular government and 
those who seek to betray the people in the 
interests of privileged wealth, no less than 
the most brazen and corrupt political bosses, 
rely for victory on two things: the power of 
gold and the short memory of the people. It 
is believed that if the voters can be deceived 
into electing their supposed friends, who are 
in reality the servants of privileged interests, 
against whose corrupt influence and extortions 
the voters are in revolt, then they can be be- 
trayed with impunity, because the time elapsing 
before the day of reckoning with the unfaithful 


stewards or misrepresentatives is so far re- 


moved that by the time a new election comes 
the people will have largely forgotten the 


-treachery, and if fot, they can rely upon the 


astute masters of the machine and the “‘inter- 
ests” to raise other issues or create diversions 
so that their betrayal by their representatives 
will be for the time being forgotten. Their 
faith is the faith of a di Medici in the corrupt- 
ing and drugging effect of gold over the minds 
of the people, rather than the faith of a Savon- 
arola in the invincibility of moral idealism as 
expressed in truth, justice and love. 

The recent action of the Republican party 
and administration offers perhaps the most 
striking and melancholy example of the depths 
to which a once great party may fall when it 
turns from the lofty concepts of service, duty 
and popular rights to become the servant of 
class and privileged interests for the betrayal 
of the people and the virtual nullification of 
popular government. 

From Lincoln, standing on the blood-bap- 
tized field of Gettysburg and summing up the 
crowning glory and differentiating character- 
istic of a democratic republic as a government 
“of the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple,” to Cannon, Aldrich, Lodge, Knox and 
their associates uniting to defeat the solemn 
pledge of the party and betray the people by 
contemptuously trampling upon the solemn 
ante-election pledges of their own presidential 
leader, and President Taft quietly acquiescing 
in this betrayal, we see the depths to which a 
political organization can fall when it turns 
from the compulsion of moral idealism to the 
service of the materialism of the market. 

This betrayal is admirably summed up in 
the following extract from an editorial leader 
in the Boston Post of July 9th: 

“The Payne bill was bad enough. The New 
York Congressman did his best to repudiate 
the pledges of his party and to bring contumely 
upon the declarations of its President. But he 
did not go far enough. This was left for Sen- 
ator Aldrich. And the bill which Mr. Payne 
gets back from the Senate as a substitute for 
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his pettifogging scheme is a rude and blatant 
repudiation of every concession to the people 
and a pronounced declaration in favor of 
monopoly and for the taxation of the poor. 


A Chapter in Political History that 
every American Should Remember. 


Let us call to mind a few salient facts in- 
volved in this great conspiracy against the 
producing and consuming millions and the 
betrayal of the people by their supposed rep- 
resentatives. For several years there has been 
a growing and increasingly insistent demand 
for a radical reduction in the tariff, in spite of 
the large sums of money spent by privileged 
interests and associations vitally concerned in 
preserving monopolies for the enrichment of 
the few. It was shown that certain trusts 
were making the American people pay untold 
millions more for articles of necessity than the 
same trusts sold the same articles for to aliens 
over the border in Canada or in Europe. 
Thus, for example, it was shown that that 
mighty supporter of the machine politicians, 
the water-logged steel trust, was selling its 
products at from six to eleven dollars a ton 
cheaper in London than to the American 
citizens; and what was true of this cruelly un- 
just discrimination against the wealth-creators 
and producers of the Republic by the tariff-fed 
steel trust was true of other iniquitous mon- 
opolies and trusts that were enriching the few 
by farming the people of millions of their 
earnings. 

At length the demand for a revision of the 
tariff and for a more sensible recognition of 
the rights and interests of the people became 
so insistent that President McKinley voiced 
the general popular sentiment in his notable 
speech made on the eve of his assassination. 
President Roosevelt also in time recognized 
the fact that the party, if it wished to avoid 
defeat, must make a clear-cut pledge for re- 
vision; and in forcing Mr. Taft on the nation 
it was with the distinct understanding that the 
aggressive policies against criminal wealth 
which Mr. Roosevelt had avowed himself as 
favoring, and a substantial revision of the 
tariff in compliance with the growing demand 
of the people that it should be honestly and 
substantially revised downward, should be 
carried to a successful issue. The party 
pledged itself to revision. There could be but 
one meaning to the words of the platform if 
the masters of the party possessed a spark of 
honor, and that was revision as demanded by 
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the sovereign voter; a demand so great that 
the party leaders dared not court defeat by 
ignoring it,—a substantial revision downward, 

When the Democratic opposition pointed 
out the intimate relation of the master spirits 
of the Republican party with the great corpor- 
ations and monopolies that had become swol- 
len to distortion on the hard-earned wealth of 
the people, and questioned the honesty of the 
platform, the nominee for the presidency was 
rushed forward to reassure the wavering voters 
by positive, outspoken, unequivocal declara- 
tions, not only for a substantial downward 
revision, but also for an income tax, which he 
declared was constitutional. 

Messrs. LaFollette, Bristow, Cummins, 
Dolliver and other leaders of the Republican 
party who represented the interests of the 
overwhelming majority of the voters in the 
great Middle West, followed Mr. Taft’s lead 
and entered the battle and carried the day. 

Now, mark what followed. First, Presi- 
dent Taft selected one of the most reactionary 
cabinets of recent decades, in which the pro- 
gressive or conscience elements of the Repub- 
lican party,—men like Senators LaFollette, 
Bristow and Cummins, were as conspicuous 
by their absence as the long-time servants of 
the corporations, trusts and monopolies, like 
Root and Wickersham, were conspicuous by 
their presence. This was the first indication 
that the people had that Wall Street and cor- 
poration interests, or the feudalism of privi- 
leged wealth, had not blindly contributed 
lavishly to the Republican campaign treasury 
for the election of the man who had pledged 
himself to wage warfare on lawless wealth and 
to secure for the people a substantial revision 
of the tariff. 

Then came the spectacle in the national 
legislative halls—the tariff farce, or rather 
the tragedy, as the poor will find out. Mr. 
Taft sent a special message in which he ad- 
vised an inheritance tax. This, like the in- 
come tax, however, was not satisfactory to the 
great trust and monopoly magnates who are 
fattening off of the sustenance of the people. 
Their motto is to grab as much and give as 
little as possible. 

The House having always been nearer to 
the people than the Senate, and with the mem- 
bers fresh from the voters, was too independent 
for the complete control of Speaker Cannon 
and his reactionary lieutenants. A bill was 
prepared making real reductions on some 
articles and carrying an inheritance tax. The 
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chiefs of the feudalism of privileged wealth 
however, were not uneasy. In the selection of 
his cabinet Mr. Taft had shown his sympathy 
with an appreciation for the “interests,” and 
his scant sympathy with the people; and they 
further knew that the Senate like the House 
of Lords stood ready to battle for privilege 
against the people. 

True, if Mr. Taft had selected a cabinet 
that had reflected the views he was supposed 
to entertain when he made his appeal. to the 
electorate; had placed in the cabinet men like 
LaFollette and Bristow, the Senate with the 
temper of the nation wrought up to the pitch 
which it had reached, would not have dared 
to have brazenly defied the electorate in the 
manner which the feudalism of privileged 
wealth had determined it should do. So no 
uneasiness was felt in the citadel of privilege 
because its masters were confident that the 
Senate would trample under foot the ante- 
election pledges of the President, betray the 
confidence of the voters and defy the sovereign 
electorate in as insolent a manner as Charles 
I. defied the Parliament of Great Britain. 
They counted on the Senate giving the world 
a practical illustration of how the new despo- 
tism of privileged wealth defies and sets at 
naught the fundamental principles of popular 
government such as the fathers strove to es- 
tablish. ; 

When the tariff bill reached the home of 
privilege and plutocracy, the master spirits of 
the dominant party, the Aldriches, the Lodges 
and their associates displayed a degree of 
brazen effrontery and moral turpitude rarely 
witnessed in any legislative body. The people 
were coolly informed that the party had 
pledged itself to revision; that that did not 
necessarily mean revision downward. None 
knew better than Messrs. Aldrich and Lodge 
that all the dissatisfaction had been with the 
trust-fattening high tariff. There was no cry 
for a raising of the tariff, but there was a 
mighty demand for its substantial reduction,— 
a demand so pronounced that the party, to 
avoid certain defeat, had been forced to pledge 
itself to revision. They had complacently 
viewed the rushing from city to city of their 
presidential nominee, repelling the intimations 
that the party might betray its trust and not 
revise downward by declaring for a substantial 
downward revision. And yet with unequalled 
effrontery they now coolly intimated that the 
revision should be in the interests of pluto- 
cracy and against the people. 
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Then if it was ever the duty of a president to 
send a dignified message to Congress calling 
attention to its moral obligation to the binding 
character of a pledge and voicing the demand 
of the people as he had done on the stump, 
such was clearly the duty of President Taft. 
But with the nation in its present temper, men 
so astute as Mr. Taft and his cabinet coun- 
sellors could not have failed to understand 
that such a message would have forced the 
dishonorable reactionaries to heed the inter- 
ests of the people instead of carrying out the 
wishes of the monopolies seeking to levy even 
greater extortions upon the wealth-creators 
and consumers. 

Furthermore, it was soon seen that the union 
of the friends of the income tax—a tax so 
strongly favored by President Taft before the 
assembling of Congress—in the Senate was 
sufficient to guarantee the passage of the meas- 
ure, provided the President stood by his ante- 
election professions. Here again, however, 
when victory was in the reach of the people, 
the President defeated their hopes. His con- 
fidence that an income tax was constitutional, 
before election, suddenly gave way to the con- 
viction of those who did not want to see another 
test made as to its constitutionality 

A Prominent Republican Paper Gives a 
Concise Statement of the Be- 
trayal of the People. 

The whole pitiful story of the betrayal of 
the people and the coup by which Mr. Taft 
was able to aid Aldrich in the defeat of the 
income tax is thus admirably given in the 
editorial leader in LaFollette’s Magazine for 
June 26th. It is a concise and temperate 
statement by a Republican, that should be 
preserved for future use. 

“At the beginning of the special session 
which President Taft called for the express 
purpose of considering a revision of the tariff 
in accordance with his pre-election promise, 
it would have been highly proper, and we be- 
lieve it was expected that he would exercise 
his constitutional prerogative and send a mes- 
sage to Congress that would deal fully with 
the very important subject in hand, would en- 
lighten Congress and the public as to his views, 
and as to the kind of bill he could approve. 
No greater opportunity for executive recom- 
mendation ever could come to a President. 
An expression of his views at that time respect- 
ing an income tax or a corporation tax would 
have carried great weight with Congress 
with the public. 
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“That he did not send such a message can 
only be explained on the ground that he be- 
lieved Congress well understood his attitude 
and that there was no danger of their framing 
a law that he could not approve either as to 
tariff schedules or as to an income tax. 

“The bill that passed the house was severely 
criticised throughout the country. Some 
optimistic belief was expressed that it would 
be improved in the Senate. But it provided 
for an inheritance tax and for some reduction 
of duties on some of the necessaries of life that 
have been rejected by Mr. Aldrich. 

“When the Aldrich Bill was hurriedly thrust 
upon the Senate it was at first claimed by the 
Chairman and other members of the Commit- 
tee that there had been great reductions in 
rates,—revision downward. After a thorough 
analysis of the bill and exposure of how in- 
creases in certain schedules were effected and 
after it was established in the course of the 
debate beyond dispute that the scheme was 
one of revision upward, Mr. Aldrich and his 
allies made the defense that the Republican 
platforn: had not promised downward revision; 
that the party was only pledged to “revision.” 
This assumption caused the public statements 
of Mr. Taft on the subject of revision, when 
he was a candidate, to become an important 
part of the debate. 

“It would have been a great help to the 
band of Progressives making a fight in behalf 
of the public interest and for the maintenance 
of party pledges, had Mr, Taft seen fit to send 
a special message stating whether the party 
pledges were in his judgment being fulfilled 
by increasing the tariff rates or by re-enacting 
existing rates. Because, be it remembered, 
the President is the one who has the final word. 
His approval or his veto decides whether the 
work of Congress shall stand. 

“The progressive senators assumed that he 
would ultimately support their contention by 
such action as he deemed proper. They ac- 
cepted his silence, not as evidence of want of 
sympathy with their course, but as based on a 
policy often attributed to him, of non-inter- 
ference. The Progressives continued their 
attack on the bill, meeting defeat on-each vote 
by about ten majority, over which Mr. Aldrich 
maintained almost perfect command. 

“The amendment for an income tax was, 
however, in a different position from the sche- 
dules of the tariff bill. The income tax was 
an independent proposition, and some of the 
senafors who were tied up in the schedules 
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refused to follow the Aldrich leadership 
against it. Senators Cummins and Bailey 
had co-operated and framed a bill for which 
enough votes were pledged to insure its passing 
the Senate by five majority. Thus there was 
absolute certainty of getting an amendment 
to the tariff bill that would lay the foundation 
for a more equitable distribution of the bur- 
dens of taxation. But Mr. Aldrich would not 
have this. When all his efforts to hold his 
forces against the income tax failed, in order 
to defeat it, he called on the President for help 
to support a “corporation tax.” That the call 
was hurried, and that the message in response 
to it was hurried all the facts prove. 

“Tf the matter was carefully considered, the 
President could not have assumed that except 
for the decision of the Supreme court the old 
law was still on the statute books when it 
would have, by its own terms, been inoperative 
for nine years. This error is unimportant 
except as indicating hasty action. That the 
President’s message should surprise Senators 
Cummins, Borah, and other progressive sup- 
porters of the income tax provision, is a matter 
of serious import and just criticism. A fair 
and temperate determination, such as we 
would expect from President Taft, of so im- 
portant a policy certainly would have caused 
him to consult these Republican senators 
before writing a message urged upon him by 
Senator Aldrich whose purpose was to defeat 
the income tax. The progressives were at 
least entitled to a hearing. 

“Mr. Taft had said in his speech of accep- 
tance: “The democratic platform demands 
two constitutional amendments, one _provid- 
ing for an income tax, and the other for the 
election of Senators by the people. In my 
judgment an amendment to the Constitution 
for an income tax is not necessary. I believe 
that an income tax, when the protective system 
of customs and the internal revenue tax shall 
not furnish income enough for governmental 
needs, can, and should be devised, which, un- 
der the decisions of the Supreme Court, will 
conform to the Constitution.’ 

“In an address a year previous he had sug- 
gested that the Supreme Court, with its chang- 
ed membership might take a new view of the 
income tax law. ‘These statements alone were 
sufficient to warrant the belief that he desired 
and would approve an income tax. The 
President in his message states that he has 
changed his views, but he certainly should in 
justice to the men who had been working to 
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frame a law that should stand the constitutiona 
test, have conferred with them and informed 
them as to his change of plan. There should 
have been no possible chance for the impres- 
sion to go out over the country that the Presi- 
dent’s message left the insurgents ‘in the air’ 
or put them ‘in a hole.’ 

“The President assumes that the corpora- 
tion tax is constitutional, but with due regard 
for his learning and experience, it must be 
admitted that he might have to change his 
views on this question also. It certainly ap- 
pears to raise some complex legal questions 
that can only be settled by the decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

“One fact stands out high and plain above 
all else in the situation. This message came 
to Congress at a most opportune time to serve 
the fixed determination of Senator Aldrich to 
defeat the income tax, and to aid him in pass- 
ing the tariff bill with its excessively high 
duties just as he wanted it.” 


The Corperation Tax an Emergency Ex- 
pedient to Defeat the Income Tax. 


That Wali Street was not for a moment de- 
ceived as to the real purpose of the hurriedly 
concocted corporation tax, regarding it as a 
crumb to be thrown to the people in lieu of the 
loaf of a substantial tariff revision and an in- 
come tax, is clearly in evidence. There are 
times when the representative spokesmen of 
Wall Street are brutally frank and a striking 
illustration of this nature was seen in the week- 
ly financial letter of the well-known brokerage 
firm of Bache & Company, issued under date 
of June 19, 1909: 

“Tt is useless,” says this letter, “to discuss 
the practicability of this measure of taxing net 
earnings, as the question of what are real net 
earnings is one that would be practically im- 
possible to establish in a manufacturing busi- 
ness. It must be regarded as a political move 
to shunt off the income tax advocates for the 
time being.” 

Here we have in a nutshell a brutally frank 
characterization of the act as viewed in Wall 
Street. 

Mr. Taft first pretended to favor the income 
tax. He held that it was constitutional. He 
also sent a message to Congress for an inheri- 
tance tax, and his ante-election pledges were 
for a substantial reduction of the tariff. The 
Senate smothered the inheritance tax and 
made the call of a special session to reduce 
the oppressive tariff the occasion for levying 
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still greater extortions on the people. But it 
was unable to prevent the enactment of an 
income tax until it got the administration to 
come to its assistance. 

In the emergency Mr. Taft was very com- 
placent. He called in not Senators LaFol- 
lette, Cummins, Bristow or other Republicans 
whose support he was so eager to secure last 
fall, but Root, Wickersham, Knox, and men 
of their affiliations, and behold, we had the 
corporation tax substitute,—a measure so 
drawn as in all probability as to result in 
endless litigation. 

The action of Congress in regard to the call 
for a constitutional amendment on the income 
tax need not and should not have prevented 
the enacting of such a tax, as the pushing for- 
ward of that provision could have been in 
order if the Supreme Court should again de- 
cide against the constitutionality of the income 
tax, and thus confirm its former reversal of its 
earlier position. 


Some Republican pagers on the Perfidy 
of the Party. 


Leading independent Republican papers 
are outspoken in denunciation of the shameless 
betrayal of the electorate by the reactionaries. 

Thus the Kansas City Star of June 7th, 
says editorally: “The faith of Nelson Wil- 
marth Aldrich in the perfidy and temerity of 
the Republican party and in the subserviency 
of the people to green goods politics has to be 
witnessed to be believed. The history of the 
American government furnishes no parallel to 
the insults which are now being heaped upon 
the doctrine of popular government by the 
senatorial boss from Rhode Island.” 

The Chicago Record-Herald, another strong 
Republican paper, has this to say of the 
party’s perfidy: ‘Except for some of the New 
Englanders, there is probably not a republican 
candidate for the lower house, and certainly 
not a democrat, who would have dared go be- 
fore the people on the stump last fall without 
committing himself for honest tariff revision. 
President Taft had declared that the “Dingley 
rates haye become generally excessive” and 
given it as his judgment that republican tariff 
revision was to be “on the whole a substantial 
revision downward.” Agreement with him 
on these points was what the candidates knew 
was expected of them and what they committed 
themselves to. 

But now we hear it loudly said by many men 
in congressional circles at Washington that 
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the republican party merely promised “re- 
vision” and never promised “revision down- 
ward.” The men that say this are the bunko 
men of congress. They have sold a gold brick 
and are now engaged in trying to look innocent. 

Other members of congress admit the prom- 
ise, but find it inexpedient to live up to it under 
conditions as they are. They are the welchers. 
They haven’t the nerve to stand up and face 
the gaff 

Bunko men and welchers alike have this in 
common, that their existence ought to be reason 
enough for their constituents to undertake a 
thorough house-cleaning in the effort to put 
the political game “‘on the square” hereafter, 
at least so far as the tariff is concerned. 

To sum up the whole situation: the people 
have grown restive and indignant at the ex- 
tortion of the trusts and monopolies, the con- 
stant raise in the price of life’s necessities, 
without any corresponding increase in the 
wages or returns for labor and service. They 
demanded relief from extortion. They in- 
sisted on honest tariff revision. The party in 
convention pledged itself to revision, and Mr. 
Taft at once set out to explain that the revision 
would be honest and marked by substantial 
reductions. Such was the situation before 
election. 

After election, the party in power turns to 
its real masters, increases the burdens upon 
the people, and thus again enormously en- 
riches the monopolies. It throws out the in- 
heritance tax; it defeats the income tax, and 
thus displays at once its contempt for popular 
government, its heartless unconcern for the 
wealth-creators and consumers of the nation, 
and its fidelity to its real masters, the great 
corporation, trust and monopoly chiefs, or the 
master spirits in the feudalism of privileged 
wealth which is so busily at work nullifying 
popular rule and supplanting free institutions 
with the most odious form of class-rule. 

Will the people forget by the next Co 
ional election this infamous betrayal? Will 
they allow the money-controlled organs and 
agencies of the plutocracy to throw dust into 
their eyes, to beat up new issues and to create 
diversions, until after they have had an oppor- 
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tunity to reckon with their unfaithful servants ? 
Evidently the feudalism of privileged wealth 
and its servants in government enter- 
tain this conviction. They evidently believe 


that the inertia of the people is too profound 
to render likely a day of reckoning. 


Mr. Taft adopts Rooseveltian Tactics. 


In one respect the present administration 
reminds one of its predecessor, and that is in 
its aptitude for adopting Rooseveltian tactics. 
When a strong, dignified message to Congress 
would have saved the day for honest tariff 
revision, because Mr. Taft would have had 
behind him the press and the people and the 
loyal support of the insurgent Republicans, 
that message, as we have seen, was not forth- 
coming. It would have given mortal offence 
to the great privileged interests and would 
have seriously offended the masters of the 
money-controlled machine. 

Later, when it became perfectly evident 
that the income tax was bound to pass, owing 
to the union of the conscience element of the 
Republican party with the Democrats, Mr. 
Taft, the erstwhile advocate of the income tax, 
summoned Root, Wickersham, and reaction- 
aries from Congress, and a scheme for shunting 
the income tax was quickly devised. This 
action of President Taft reminds one most 
strikingly of President Roosevelt’s sudden 

of attitude on the railroad question, by 
which the hopes of the people were blasted. 

After the of the Aldrich bill and 
the indignation of the nation was being gener- 
ally voiced by the press, Washi dis- 
patches published on July 10th bore the news 
that Mr. Taft had encouraged the band of 
insurgent Republicans to stand firm to the last 
against the Aldrich bill, in order to better the 
chances for compromise when the bill reached 
conference. Mr. Taft thus would save his 
face with the outraged public while in no way 
incurring the enmity of the feudalism of privi- 
leged wealth. 

These tactics are not new, and though dis- 
couraging and disheartening to friends of pure, 
just and honest politics, they will not always 
prevail. 
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THE THREE-FOLD CURSE THAT HAS FOLLOWED THE ASCEN- 
DENCY OF PRIVILEGE OVER POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY. 


The Ruiz-Vanderbilt Scandal as a Typical 
Object-Lesson and the Grave 
Facts it Suggests. 


HE SENSATIONAL developments 
connected with the tragic death of Mrs. 
Ruiz, the friend of Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, 
and the seal of social displeasure set upon the 
young American multi-millionaire by King 
Edward, afforded the sensational press an 
opportunity to reap a rich harvest by catering 
to the morbid curiosity of a large element of 
society in regard to the scandals in which the 
license and immorality of well-known persons 
are points at issue. 

The unsavory life of young Vanderbilt, 
which cannot appear other than profoundly 
tragic to serious-minded men and women, was 
treated in a light and at times flippant manner; 
but the fact that this God-given life dowered 
with exceptional possibilities for great good, 
has up to the present date been worse than 
wasted was but lightly emphasized, while the 
still larger and more fundamental facts sug- 
gested were so far as we have seen overlooked. 

This tragedy with its wretched and loath- 
some revelations is but one of many similar con- 
sequences of a three-fold curse which has come 
on America and Americans as a result of a 
nation permitting itself to sleep in the presence 
of an insidious evil, and of the action of shrewd 
and unpatriotic men who are destined to stand 
out in the annals of the Republic in evil emi- 
nence as the arch-enemies of republican insti- 
tutions. The most recent Vanderbilt scandal, 
as the Gould-Castellane scandal of some 
months ago and the more recent Gould scandal 
in relation to the divorce suit of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Gould, speaks to the patriotic Ameri- 
can of one of the most essentially tragic chap- 
ters in the history of the Republic,—a chapter 
in which the materialism of the market opened 
its warfare against the idealism of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, and conscienceless 
greed of a triumphant egoism re-opened the 
age-long conflict of privilege against equality 
of opportunities and of rights. 


The Corruption of Government through 
rivileged Wealth. 


More than half a century has passed since 


shrewd and in many instances intellectually 
brilliant men, beholding the vast wealth to be 
acquired by those who should gain monopoly 
of the great natural utilities, especially the 
means of transportation and the diffusion of 
information on which modern business life in 
general is so largely dependent, organized 
themselves into corporations for the reaping 
of an enormous harvest which would necessar- 
ily be rendered possible through the ability to 
levy an arbitrary tax that would place the 
producing and consuming millions at the mercy 
of transportation companies. These men 
were not slow to realize that the masters of 
transportation could levy a tax that would en- 
able them to acquire millions upon millions 
of dollars above what would represent a fair 
rate for money invested. This arbitrary pow- 
er, placed in the hands of irresponsible corpor- 
ations controlled by men in whom the mania 
for wealth had blunted moral sensibility, 
could not fail to produce certain definite re- 
sults: the impoverishment of the masses 
through the abnormal enrichment of the few 
who enjoyed this tax-gathering power; the 
corruption of government by those seeking 
privileges and desiring to be left free to increase 
their fortunes by stock-watering and the in- 
evitable subsequent increase in tariff or taxes 
on the producers and consumers. While be- 
yond this abnormal enrichment of the few at 
the expense of the millions and the demorali- 
zation of government by corrupt practices, 
the student of history could not fail to under- 
stand there would come still other evils, among 
which were the sapping of the hope and cour- 
age of the wealth-creators by finding the fruits 
of their toil eaten up by extortionate transpor- 
tation charges; a systematic attempt to sub- 
stitute for the old democratic ideals of equal 
rights for all and special privileges for none 
the reactionary class rights theory of the older 
order that preceded the democratic era; and 
lastly, the production of a generation of the 
daughters and sons of the “new-rich” or parve- 
nue class, largely wanting in moral idealism 
or any adequate conception of the solemn 
responsibilities, duties and obligations which 
every man and woman owes to the nation, to 


society and to the higher self. All of these 
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evils have followed the rise of the feudalism of 
privileged wealth in America. 

Perhaps the most apparent and sinister of 
these evils has been the corruption of govern- 
ment by privilege in the interests of privilege. 
Take, for example, the case of the Vanderbilts 
and the New York Central Railroad. The 
Vanderbilts were the master spirits in the 
Central system, just as Jay Gould was the 
dominant power in the Erie Railroad. The 
story of the increase of the capitalization and 
the methods resorted to for exploiting the 
people and enriching the Vanderbilts and their 
aids, as shown in the history of the New York 
Central Railroad, though not perhaps excep- 
tional, is a most amazing exhibition of the 
daring and effrontery of the men who set out 
to acquire millions by the arbitrary use of a 
great monopoly on which the people depend 
and which by rights should always have re- 
mained in the hands of the people, or at least 
the franchises should always have been re- 
tained by the people and their use been con- 
ditional on a service that should enrich in- 
stead of impoverish the millions. 

Professor Parsons in his monumental work 
on The Railways, The Trusts and the People, 
showed how under the fostering care of Mr. 
Vanderbilt “about 200 per cent. of water was 
injected into the stock of the New York Central 
and 177 per cent. into the Hudson River Rail- 
way shares in a few years, although there was 
already what many would regard as a suffi- 
cient quantity of water in the roads.” He 
further shows that Commodore Vanderbilt 
“trebled the stock of the two roads from 1867 
to 1870, and the total capitalization shot up 
from $54,000,000 of stock and indebtedness 
in 1866 to more than $103,000,000 in 1870.” 
And he continues: “Even this does not tell 
the whole story. The evidence is that the book 
value of the roads in 1870 was only $60,000,000 
and their real value less than $40,000,000, 
while the actual amount paid into the treasur- 
ies of the companies for the whole mass of the 
stocks and bonds was probably below $16,- 
000,000, the rest of the construction value 
having been got out of the public, in addition 
to the interest and dividends, by means of ex- 
cessive rates. So the bonds nearly covered 
the value paid in and the $90,000,000 stock 
was practically all water.” 

The power to commit such abuses as the 
above was of course only rendered possible 
by the recreancy of the people’s servants, and 
no sadder or more humiliating page is to be 
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found in the history of the Republic than that 
which indicates how the representatives of the 
people, through the influence of privileged 
wealth, became more and more misrepresenta- 
tives, betraying the interests of their principals 
at the behest of the privilege-seeking classes 
and thus destroying popular representative 
government, establishing in fact, though not 
in theory, class government instead of a gov- 
ernment “of the people, by the people and for 
the people.” While these sad facts are now 
so well established that they perhaps need no 
concrete illustrations, yet as definite cases often 
serve to fix facts in the mind of the general 
reader, we cite one instance of many that 
might be introduced, selecting this one be- 
cause it relates to the New York Central Rail- 
road. 

The oppression of the people of the Empire 
State by the Erie and New York Central Rail- 
ways, and their inability to get any relief from 
their representatives at Albany, led to special 
investigations, with startling revelations. One 
of these investigations was made by a commit- 
tee appointed by the New York Constitutional 
Convention, over which the Hon. George 
Opdyke presided as chairman. The follow- 
ing extracts from the verbatim report of testi- 
mony given at that time throws a flood of light 
on the methods by which the railroad corpor- 
ations have systematically defeated the people 
and have been enabled to practice extortion 
and unjust discriminations by which the pro- 
ducing and consuming public are annually 
plundered of millions of dollars. 

Edwin D. Worchester, Sworn: I am treasurer 
of the New York Central Railroad Company, 
and have been for two years; was assistant 
treasurer for two years previous. 

Question.—Do you know of the New York 
Central Railroad Company paying out con- 
siderable amounts of money during the sessions 
of legislature ? 

Answer.—Yes, 
money. 

Question.—I think you have succeeded in 
procuring legislation for two or three years 
past ? 

Answer.—Yes, we succeeded in getting the 
legislation. 

Question.—Were the expenses attending 
the application paid by the president of the 
road ? 


considerable amounts of 


Answer.—lI can state the amount of money 
he had; the whole amount of money was 
$205,000. 
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Question.—Did he ever state to you any 
purpose for which it was to be applied ? 

Answer.—Well, I don’t remember that he 
did. 

Question.—How are the items or entries 
made in your books with reference to the ex- 
penditure of this $205,000 ? 

Answer.—There were no entries made with 
regard to those disbursements. 

Question.—Was the authorization given 
before or after the advances or disbursements 
were made? 

Answer.—It was after that the Board con- 
firmed the advance, but did not state what 
should be made of the item. 

Question.—What is the condition of the 
item on your books? 

Answer.—It is charged to the treasurer’s 
office and remains there. The action of the 
treasurer in advancing the money was con- 
firmed by the Board. 

Question.—The year previous about what 
money was expended ? 

Answer.—I think it was something like 
$60,000, that was charged to expenses pertain- 
ing to the legislature. 


The Effort to Establish an Hereditary 
Moneyed Aristocracy. 


It will be remembered that it was one of the 
elder Vanderbilts who, when shown that the 
people were clamoring against the excessive 
taxation of the traffic rates, is said to have thus 
aptly expressed the dominant spirit of the 
modern feudalism of privileged wealth: “The 
people be damned!”—an historic Phrase that 
reveals in a startling yet very accurate manner 
the absence of all keen sense of moral responsi- 
bility on the part of the modern public-service 
corporations and the great monopolies. 

With the vast wealth the acquisition of which 
was only rendered possible by popular indiff- 
erence, and which was at once the fruit of privi- 
lege and corruption, came the pampering of 
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the children of the “new-rich” and a manifest- 
ation of a deep-rooted desire to establish 
wealth-bulwarked families whose property in- 
terests should render them increasingly power- 
ful. Jefferson had bravely and at last success- 
fully fought against the old aristocratic laws and 
customs of Virginia, which provided for primo- 
geniture and entail, because, as he clearly 
showed, such things were inimical and des- 
tructive to a truly popular or democratic gov- 
ernment. But now the parvenue aristocracy, 
the great railway magnates, Wall Street man- 
ipulators and corporation chiefs, determined 
on the re-establishment of the undemocratic 
class-rule idea by making one son in a family 
the head of the house, with far greater wealth 
than the other children. In the case of Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt, the father passed over 
the elder son who had offended him by marry- 
ing a woman whom he did not favor as his 
son’s wife. Alfred was made the head of the 
house. The curse of wealth with no sense of 
moral responsibility is well illustrated in the 
life of this young man, the story of whose 
career is yet fresh in the mind of the public. 

But this phase of the triple curse that has 
followed departure from the democratic 
ideal,—the moral degradation of the pampered 
children of acquired wealth,—is far less sin- 
ister and tragic than the two other great over- 
shadowing evils resulting from giving arbi- 
trary taxing power to irresponsible corpor- 
ations or individuals, by which the masses are 
placed at the mercy of privileged classes. 
The corruption of the government, amounting 
in result to the overthrow of popular repre- 
sentative rule, and the impoverishment of 
honest industry by craft and indirection, to- 
gether with the lowering of the moral ideals 
of the nation,—these are the supreme curses 
that have followed the advent and advance of 
the present-day commercial feudalism in its 
war to the death on the ideals of the Declar- 
ation of Independence or the fundamental 
principles of a democratic republic. 


WHO ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE OVERTHROW OF POPULAR GOV- 
ERNMENT? 


How the Modern Samson is being Over- 
powered. 
ROFESSOR William Kittle’s distinctly 
great paper in the July Arena on “The 
Making of Public Opinion,” together with Mr. 


Richard Haste’s extremely thoughtful article 
on “The Evolution of the Fourth Estate” in 
the June ARENA, constitutes a startling ex- 
posure of how the American people are being 
systematically drugged until they are falling 
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into a profound lethargy, which in turn is 
rendering it possible for the feudalism of 
privileged wealth, aided by the corrupt bosses 
and the money-controlled machine, to advance 
with uninterrupted progress upon the citadels 
of free government, overthrowing in practical 
working the old democratic ideals and re- 
placing the same with the reactionaries theo- 
ries of class-ruled despotisms. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
control of daily, weekly and monthly periodi- 
cals or the direct and indirect bribery of church 
and college by princely gifts from the master 
spirits of great corporations and trusts that 
have been the fountain-heads of political cor- 
ruption, the moral degeneracy of the nation 
and the exploitation and impoverishment of 
the people, are the only means that have been 
and are being systematically pushed forward 
for the drugging and poisoning of the Ameri- 
can mind in order that the Samson of demo- 
cracy shall be so lulled to sleep as tc be helpless 
in the hands of the feudalism of privileged 
wealth. 

Here, for example, is one of many subtle 
methods by which public opinion is influenced, 
—a method quite unlike many others employed 
by the feudalism of privileged wealth in that 
there is nothing criminal or glaringly immoral 
in the proceeding. The evil results of getting 
an ex parte repart before the readers of the 
nation may be great, its influence may be far- 
reaching, and it may serve to mislead tens of 
thousands of voters; yet aecording to modern 
ethics the corporations in question cannot be 
arraigned for trying to place their brief before 
the people. The unfortunate phase of the 
whole matter lies in the fact that there is not a 
sufficient degree of lofty patriotism among 
those who pretend to be friends of democratic 
principles and popular rights to see that the 
other side of the question is also duly presented 
to the public. There are hundreds of Ameri- 
can citizens of means who realize that the 
nation is in deadly peril through the systema- 
tie misleading of the public in regard to vital 
issues and theories relating both to govern- 
ment and to economic conditions. These 
are they who are morally responsible in such 
a case as that which Mr. Louis F. Post thus 
happily describes in an editorial in The Public 
of Chicago for July 2nd: 

“Tt would be over-critical to complain of the 
Standard Oil Company for making a free gift, 
with “all charges paid,” to the college libraries 
of the country, of a complete set, six volumes, 
of its lawyers’ briefs on the law and the facts at 
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its trial for crime under the Sherman law. If 
the Standard Oil Company did nothing worse 
than this, it would be well within its rights. 
What it has to say for itself, we should all be 
glad to hear, and to have young men in colleges 
know. But where are the public-spirited men 
to see to it that the college libraries get also 
the people’s side (with “all charges paid”) of 
questions like that involved in the Standard 
Oil trust’s career?” 
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The Moral Responsibility that Rests on 
Men who see the Danger and yet will 
not Sacrifice to Save the Day for 
Pure and Efficient Government. 


The query asked by Mr. Post suggests a 
question that ought to ring like an alarm bell 
in the ears of all those men of financial means 
in the nation who know and admit that the 
Republic is being debauched and overthrown 
by the feudalism of privileged wealth, the 
corrupt boss and the money-controlled machine 
acting in unison, and who admit that either 
the complete destruction of a government “of 
the people, by the people and for the people” 
or a revolution of force will follow unless we 
can speedily secure such practical methods 
for reclaiming the government to the electorate 
as are found in Direct Legislation, the Right 
of Recall and other eminently feasible and 
thoroughly democratic means for bulwarking 
free institutions, and yet who will not put 
their hands in their pockets and invest even a 
few thousand dollars to support publications 
that are awakening the people and carrying on 
a system@tic educational campaign for the 
restoration and maintenance of free institu- 
tions by peaceable methods. 

There need be no risk in such an under- 
taking, for the reformers among the thinkers 
and authoritative writers the world over are 
ready to sacrifice and struggle for the success 
of the cause, just as Washington’s ragged 
regiments were ready to sacrifice and struggle 
for the success of the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. But these men of 
money everywhere plead poverty, though any 
one of several of them could easily place a 
magazine like THE Arena beyond the risk 
of being crippled and where it would earn a 
legitimate income under energetic business 
snanagement. 

There never was a time when the people so 
needed, and I believe when there was such a 
widespread demand on the part of earnest- 
minded patriots for a thoroughly incorrupt- 
ible, free, fearless, dignified and authoritative 
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review of opinion which could at all times be 
depended upon to champion the cause of jus- 
tice and fundamental democracy as to-day. 
There never was a time when a few thousand 
dollars would so surely establish such a 
magazine. And yet these men whose wealth 
runs up from hundreds of thousands to mil- 
lions, and who admit the dangers and needs 
of the hour, refuse to aid even to the extent of 
a fraction of their fortunes those who for years 
have sacrificed and struggled even for the bare 
necessities of life in order to be true to their 
trust and the cause represented by the fathers 
of the Republic, in the face of money offers 
that would have meant pecuniary ease and 
comfort had they been willing to strike their 
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colors. The need of the present hour is for 
more Robert Morrises, Benjamin Franklins 
and Thomas Jeffersons—men dominated by 
faith and moral idealism, and fewer of the 
children of modern materialistic commercial- 
ism who though perhaps deceiving themselves 
into believing that they are loyal to the prin- 
ciples of free institutions and faithful to the 
trust, care so much for their hoarded gold that 
they are not willing to spend a fraction of it to 
awaken a sleeping nation and save the great 
Republic by peaceable measures. 

Gentlemen, the feudalism of privileged 
wealth is the aggressive foe of popular and 
free government, but are you quit of moral 
responsibility ? 


AN IMPORTANT PRACTICAL PALLIATIVE REMEDY FOR FOSTERING 
SELF-RESPECTING MANHOOD. 


No Man Liveth unto Himself. 
IFE IS interdependent. The individual 
is the cell in the social organism that 
has his function to perform. Every person, 
no matter how obscure, radiates an influence 


that makes for the healthy and normal growth _ 


or the decay and death of the social body. 
And what is more, the influence one exerts is 
often entirely out of proportion to the seeming 
immediate results; for life impinges op ‘ife. 
The future is the heir of to-day, and the con- 
tagion of health or disease is transmitted from 
one to another and from this to the oncoming 
generation. Here is a striking illustration of 
this truth: 

“Several years ago, during a time of business 
depression and panic, the great American 
cities were thronged with out-of-works clamor- 
ing for ihe privilege of being able to earn a 
livelihood. In Detroit, Michigan, at that 
time, Mayor Hazen Pingree conceived a plan 
for assisting the work-seekers to raise a crop 
of potatoes by securing for them the use of 
vacant and idle land in the city and helping 
them to secure the means of cultivation and 
the potatoes for planting. The plan was 
widely ridiculed by many of the organs of a 
materialistic commercialism. ‘The Mayor who 
thus sought to maintain that priceless asset of 
a free people—the self-respecting manhood of 
the voters—was dubbed a crank and referred 
to as “Potato Pingree.”” The plan, however, 


proved eminently successful. In other cities 
this practical measure was followed by public- 
minded citizens organizing into societies for 


the purpose of ae poor to help them- 


selves. In Philadelphia perhaps the most 
extensive and successful plan for assisting the 
poor to utilize vacant lots for intensive garden- 
ing was carried out; though in New York City, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Ohio, and other populous 
centers gratifying results followed the experi- 
ment. 


The Good Work is Carried Over to Great 
Britain. 


In London, the suffering of the poor beggar 
description, and high-minded statesmen, phil- 
osophers and humanitarians have vainly 
striven to meet the present emergencies while 
working for the establishment of a juster order 
that shall banish uninvited poverty from 
civilized lands. 

Among the men who have taken a lead in 
this work is the well-known, public-spirited 
citizen of Philadelphia, Mr. Joseph Fels, who 
spends much of his time in London. Mr. 

‘els has accomplished a great work in con- 
junction with other public-spirited citizens, 
in helping the starving to get out into the coun- 
try and onto the land, under circumstances 
that have enabled them to make a good living. 
Recently he has been a leading spirit in a con- 
certed movement to utilize the vacant lots of 
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London, after the plan adopted in Philadel- 
phia. In a letter published in the London 
Times last autumn, Mr. Fels referred at 
length to the successful experiments in Ameri- 
ca and described in detail the work which he 
and his associates had undertaken in London. 
From this extremely interesting communi- 
cation we make the following extract: 

“At Philadelphia in particular the results 
have been remarkable, and as the society has 
now a record extending over 12 years, the 
position is not only well assured, but the power 
for substantially good work is increasing every 
season. From the 11th annual report we learn 
that about 300 acres are under the cultivation 
of unemployed and partly employed men, thus 
providing some relief for about 1,000 families, 
comprising, say, 5,000 persons. In 1907 
vegetables and other garden produce to the 
total value of $67,500 (£13,500) were raised 
upon the area named, showing an average of 
$225 (£45) per acre. The total cost to the 
society was £1,500, so that, for every £1 sub- 
scribed to the funds, £9 worth of produce was 
returned to the holders and cultivators of the 
land. Less than £2 per family was expended 
to ensure this result, and, as the superinten- 
dent rightly observes in the report, “Given so, 
this provides them with food the whole season, 
and makes them stronger. If given otherwise, 
it would help them for a week, and make them 
weaker.” Well indeed might the association 
adopt the following verse as its motto, for it 
admirably expresses the idea which underlies 
the object of the undertaking:— 


“Tocco Goull t ee ine gimme 


Bold, Sahel dkaeend ab blessings manifold, 
And now he begs no more. 


London Vacant Land. 

Knowing so well what has been accomp- 
lished in America, in which work I have taken 
a part, I am founding a similar organization 
in England. The start was made last spring, 
when, as the result of a meeting in Toynbee- 
hall, the London Vacant Land Cultivation 
Society came into existence, and is now ex- 
tending its influence and its work in every 
available direction. With the support the 
scheme should command from all who have 
the means to help, and who are wishful to find 
the opportunity to afford real aid to self-helpful 
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men, this society will become a substantial 
power for good in this great metropolis. Its 
objects and methods must appeal to every 
thoughtful and reasonable member of the com- 
munity, and the results already secured are 
satisfactory enough to convince the most skep- 
tical. 


Methods. 


The method adopted is to obtain the loan 
of unoccupied land as near the centers of con- 
gested population as possible. This is marked 
out into plots of about one-eighth of an acre, 
say 20 square rods (that size being found con- 
venient in many respects,) and these are alloted 
to suitable men who are in irregular and partial 
work which only brings in a small sum each 
week. It is felt that the benefit is greater to 
those so placed, because, if their small earnings 
are supplemented by the produce of such plots, 
it prevents the men drifting into the ranks of 
the absolutely unemployed, or becoming a 
charge upon the ratepayers. If there is any 
truth in the old adage, “Prevention is better 
than cure,” it should apply here with double 
force. 

When the first digging is completed to the 
satisfaction of the superintendent, a smal] sum 
is paid to each man as an encouragement, and 
this enables him to provide himself with the 
necessary tools, seeds, or plants. 

Up to that stage, the society supplies what 
tools, manure, or seeds are needed, and at all 
times gifts of these essentials are distributed 
amongst the men without charge. The society 
also provides for superintendence and instruc- 
tion freesof cost to the men; in fact, it strives 
to help them and their families in every reason- 
able way to employ their many otherwise wast- 
ed hours to the best advantage in a healthful 
and pleasant occupation. How keenly these 
privileges are appreciated is proved by the 
statement that the applications for plots far 
exceed the number at the disposal of the society 
and, with effective financial support, it would 
be easy to find cultivators for a thousand acres 
of land. 

At the present time the society has under its 
control land at Fulham, Balham, and Canning 
Town, providing for over 200 plot-holders, 
and, though some of this has only been in cul- 
tivation for a few months, it is astonishing 
what results energy, perseverance, and care 
have produced. A large of the 
land was of a very difficult character, and much 
labour has been required to bring it into the 
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right condition. Fully 90 per cent. of the men 
have kept to the work extremely well, follow- 
ing directions with due attention, though it is 
a form of iabour that few are familiar with. 
In the case of men who have been in defective 
health the improvement has been conspicuous, 
and they speak most thankfully of the benefits 
they have derived. The marginal 10 per cent. 
have either found the work too much for them, 
or they have secured other employment. In 
the latter respect some of the men have been 
very fortunate, and they refer to it as a curious 
coincidence that, since taking up these plots, 
they have had more casual work than they 
have had for a long period previously. We 
wish it applied to more of them, for many have 
a severe struggle to face all their responsibili- 
ties, and have found the few shillings they have 
realized by the sale of produce a most welcome 
addition to their poor resources. 


The Report of the London Vacant Land 
Cultivation Society. 


The first annual report of the London Va- 
cant Land Cultivation Society, 1908-09, has 
recently appeared. It is a most vital and inspir- 
ing pamphlet. The London County Council 
and other public-spirited bodies as well as 
many individuals and some business corpora- 
tions have materially aided the society in 
placing land at its service, as well as by con- 
tributing to the purchase of seeds, tools, etc. 
The results of the work have exceeded the 
anticipations of its friends. Space prevents 
our giving extended citations from the report, 
but the following typical illustrations of what 
has been accomplished cannot fail to prove of 
interest to earnest-minded men and women: 

“Intensive cultivation is necessarily the 
basis of all allotment management, and the 
men soon learn to recognize the importance 
of cropping every square yard of ground fully 
and profitably. . At first they are apt to go the 
extreme and crowd everything unduly, wheth- 
er sowing or planting, but in time they learn 
that this is false economy. ‘The idea possesses 
them to get the utmost possible beneficial re- 
turn from the land, and this is true intensive 
cultivation. They learn, also, with regard to 
vegetables, how great is the difference between 
the value of the best grown produce and that 
in poor condition directly they try to sell their 
crops. This often means a substantial profit in 
favour of the former or a proportionate loss 
on the latter. The advantages derived from 
care in selection, in grading, and in presenting 
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the produce for sale are all soon appreciated 
and form useful lessons. 

Calculated by the acre, the value of the pro- 
duce consumed by the grower’s family and 
sold to the public has, in many cases, ranged 
from £30 to £60, or from £4 to over £7 for a 
20-rod plot with a full six months’ cultivation. 
Numerous examples could be given, but a few 
will suffice, and here is one which has been 
duly verified by an independent authority :— 
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This constitutes a gross return of £57 14s. 
10d. per acre, nearly the whole of the produce 
being sold at retail prices. 

Taking individual crops, some of the returns 
are enormously higher proportionately to the 
space they occupied. Thus a dozen bunches 
of Early Short Horn Carrots were sold from a 
little over one square rod of ground at 2s. 6d. 
per dozen; total, 15s. 

Here is another interesting example. A 
small plot comprising 220 square yards (about 
7 square rods) was not taken over by the plot- 
holder until May ist, 1908, and he had then all 
the preparation, so that it was well towards 
the end of the month before it was completed. 
By August 15th, besides what he had used 
himself, he had sold the following as the result 
of three months’ experience :— 


Kidney Beans 
Scarlet Runners 
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This was at the gross rate of £29 per acre 
for a quarter of the year, and, with the autumn 
crops, the total was nearly doubled. For 
instance, this plot-holder was very successful 
with tomatoes tied to sticks in the open. From 
three plants he had 107 , even, medium- 
sized tomatoes, with a total weight of 13} lbs., 
value 3d. per lb. 

One full-sized plot was not commenced until 
June, 1908, and, as it required a great amount 
of labour to prepare it for crops, nearly two 
months elapsed before the first digging was 
completed. Yet the following were sold, in 
addition to what was used at home, before the 
end of the season, practically for about one- 
fourth of the space (7.e., 5 square rods) :— 


17 2% 


It is not, however, in the sale of the produce 
that the only good, or, indeed, the chief result 
is obtained. For men with large families the 
supply of fresh vegetables is not merely appre- 
ciated in the highest degree, but the improved 
health of the children has been remarkable in 
several instances. Both the men and their 
wives have frequently spoken upon this subject 
with earnestness, and, as regards the latter, 
often with emotion. It is a great factor in 
the work. 

While vegetables constitute the main feat- 
ures, a small space is allowed for flowers, and 
some of these have been made a source of pro- 
fit, notably early chrysanthemums. 


JUDGE GAYNOR’S BRAVE STAND FOR THE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


UPREME Court Justice Gaynor of New 
York is entitled to the profound gratitude 


of all lovers of free institutions for his brave 
words in behalf of constitutional rights for 
the weak and unfortunate, which in recent 
years have time and again been most flagrantly 
violated,—violated in such a way as to serious- 
ly jeopardise rights vital to free government 
and liberty-loving manhood. While the po- 
lice, by the arrogation of autocratic power, 
have been by no means the only offenders, 
they have been guilty in many instances of the 
most flagrant violations of the rights guaran- 
teed the individual by our constitution, and 
Justice Gaynor’s noble utterances called 
forth on the occasion of the decision of the 
Mayor of New York in favor of the Duffy boy, 
are so timely and important that we quote 
them at length: 

“The great thing is that it has been estab- 
lished in the person of this uninfluential boy 
that there is no place under our system of gov- 
ernment for an autocrat. It cannot be to often 
said, and it ought to be pasted in the hat of 
every official, and especially in that of 
every mayor and police commissioner, 
at ours is a government of laws and not of 
men. 

“No official, however high, is above the law. 


He has no right or lawful power to do anything 
except the laws permit him to do it, and then 
only in the manner and way which the law 
limits and prescribes to him. That is our 
government. The opposition is despotism. 
For an official to set himself above the law and 
do as he likes is despotism. 

“This case is only the beginning of the res- 
toration of free government to the great and 
intelligent city of New York. Its people have 
been so long cuffed about and outraged, and 
their rights and liberties trampled on by a 
succession of low, ignorant, and often corrupt 
police officials, wholly unchecked by any one 
above them, that they have in a large d 
forgotten their individual rights, and were fast 
becoming debased. Things are done here 
paren 2 by the rulers of the police any one 
of which would create a revolution in England 
and endanger the throne if not apologized for 
and redressed. 

“Think in this free government, the very 
corner-stone of which is free speech, of the 
police going into halls at the command of their 
rulers, and driving out the audience peaceably 
assembled! And yet how often it has occurred 
here. Tens of thousands of false arrests and 
imprisonments are committed here yearly. 
People are locked up over-night in cells and 
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taken to court next morning, and discharged 
because not even a charge can be made against 
them. This has become the daily routine, as 
every magistrate can testify. 

“Our police force is not to blame, but the 
persons whom one puts in rulership over them, 
incompetent, corrupt, or mere buffoons. 


Without stopping to think, I can name at least 
five police rulers who have gone out of their 
office millionaires in the last 15 or 20 years. 
How can a police force be otherwise than de- 
moralized with such rulers over them, one after 
another, and the mayors of the city suffering 
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them to run their courses unchecked? 

“I say unto you that what has happened 
this day is only the beginning of the restoration 
of free government to the people of New York 
and the teaching of its police rulers that they 
are not above the law. You cannot rule a free 
people in a lawless way. First of all, it is for 
officials to keep the written law and not tram- 
ple on and defy it, and set at naught the rights 
of others.” 

No more timely, solemn or important utter- 
ance has been given by a distinguished jurist 
in recent years than the above. 


THE THEATER AND THE LIFE OF THE RACE. 


OME years ago, at the time such plays as 
“Sappho,” “The Girl from Maxims” 
and other plays that were being severely criti- 
cized in the name of decency were being per- 
formed in New York and other eastern cities, 
we were in conversation with a journalist very 
intimately connected with the stage. He was 
deploring the formation of the theatrical 
trust as being inimical to the best interests of 
the public, the stage and a dramatic profession. 
“You notice,” he observed, “a growing 
tendency on the part of certain managers to 
substitute spectacles, wholly wanting in liter- 
ary merit of fine thought-stimulating influence, 
for great plays interpreted by competent act- 
ors. Such spectacles, with their clap-trap and 
tinsel, appeal to the unthinking but they not 
only lower the stage but tend to educate the 
people downward instead of upward, and 
accustom them to entertainments that have 
no intellectual worth and frequently are mor- 
ally demoralizing. By controlling the major- 
ity of the theaters the trust can crowd out 
strong companies representing highly merit- 
orious plays, especially when their power is 
as great as it is with the press and many of 
the dramatic critics.” 

At another time the same gentleman was 
referring to some decidedly risque plays then 
being performed. “I am told,” he observed, 
“that some of these managers have boasted 
that such plays were bound to succeed without 
any great expense for advertising; for the crit- 
ics will denounce them in such a way as to ex- 
cite the curiosity of the public, and then one 
or more preachers will supplement the critics’ 
work by coming forward with scathing denun- 


ciations. These things furnish the best possi- 
ble advertisement and do not cost anything.” 

The stage in the hands of men who claim 
that the box office is all that counts is bound 
to degenerate unless there is a healthy moral 
sentiment in the community which, exerted by 
opinion-forming influences, shall ignore the 
base and give proper emphasis to that which 
is high and fine. The stage is one of the most 
powerful thought-moulders of modern civili- 
zation. It could and easily might be made 
one of the greatest educational factors of the 
day,—an agent for social, ethical and intellect- 
ual elevation second only to the public schools, 
the press and the church; while under the 
guidance of men dominated by a passion for 
gold, it can and often does become an engine 
for moral degeneration. 

Recently fresh emphasis has been given to 
this fact by the production of a fresh crop of 
morally deleterious plays which happily have 
aroused a storm of opposition and criticism; 
but unhappily, this criticism, as is so frequent- 
ly the case, has in several instances been alto- 
gether too sweeping, intemperate and indis- 
criminate in character. To denounce our 
stage to-day as being worse than in the days 
of paganism, as did Archbishop Farley re- 
cently, is the extreme of absurdity and reck- 
lessness, as all persons conversant with history 
and the present stage know full well. Even 
Rabbi Wise, who also arranged the drama, 
also displayed an amazing degree of ignor- 
ance in regard to the nature and character of 
the American stage, when he declared that “‘it 
made for degradation, for absolute moral 
rottenness.”” This is true only of a compara- 
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tively few productions. We think it is safe 
to say that at least eight out of ten of the plays 
that are put on the legitimate stage to-day are 
morally healthy. Certainly they are not de- 
moralizing; while a proportion of these—cer- 
tainly one-third—exert a positive moral in- 
fluence on the imagination of the audience. 
The melodrama, so popular in stock work, 
while objectionable in some respects, and 
usually wanting in literary merit and the 
element of probability, is nevertheless almost 
invariably moral in its general trend, influence 
and teachings. 

This indiscriminate and sweeping denun- 
ciation of the stage, born of inexcusable ignor- 
ance or blind prejudice, is extremely unfortun- 
ate because it does great wrong to the stage; 
it misleads hundreds of thousands of people 
and it prevents large numbers of persons who 
ought to support a strong, healthy moral 
drama from extending their patronage to the 
theater. It also gives aid and encouragement 
to those reactionaries who wish to abridge 
more and more that freedom of thought which 
is so largely responsible for the great intellect- 
ual, moral and religious development of west- 
ern civilization. To denounce the theater 
because some plays are demoralizing is as 
absurd as it is easy. Plays like ““The Servant 
in the House” are powerful sermons, pure 
exalting and ennobling,—sermons that are 
doing as much to take hold of the conscience 
of serious-minded people as the church once 
influenced them, before she became so largely 
the tongue-tied handmaid of privileged wealth. 
While, on the other hand, plays like several 
that have been produced in recent years, 
which cater to the sensual passions,. though 
not’ nearly so coarse, low or immorally de- 
moralizing as many of the plays of past epochs, 
are, like all immoral influences that play upon 
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the 
acter. 
While strongly dissenting from the sweep- 
ing criticism of Rabbi Wise, we heartily agree 
with much of the thought expressed in his 
recent address delivered in Clinton Hall, New 
York, as reported in the daily press. 

“There is one thing to be done,” said the 
Rabbi. ‘“We’ve got to increase our moral 
assets. There is too much of penal law and 
too little of moral law. I want the moral 
principles applied. We honor not honor but 
success. We have but little honor for the 
man who is not rich. We've got to change our 
moral judgment of men. You can’t prevent 
a man from buying an automobile or a dukelet 
for his daughter, but we can limit our respect 
for him, even for a man who has libraries to 
give away.” 

In the above the Rabbi utters some funda- 
mental truths. If the church was true to her 
Master’s teaching and addressed herself to 
the moral upbuilding of the individual, follow- 
ing the Nazarene in refusing to be silent at the 
behest of wealth, influence of power, and in- 
sisting on the great fundamental ethics of 
Christianity being made the rule of each life, 
there would be no public sentiment in the 
community that would countenance, much 
less lucratively support, immoral plays; while 
on the other hand, if the clergymen should 
manifest a conscientious regard for the truth 
and exhibit a just and judicial spirit instead of 
resorting to absurdly sweeping, uncritical and 
unjust denunciations of the stage as a whole, 
and would commend the plays that make for 
social righteousness and individual moral 
development, denouncing and criticizing the 
plays that are evil in character, the stage 
would soon become one of the most powerful 
engines of true civilization. 
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A CRITICISM OF MR. BOWEN’S “COMPETITION THE SOUL OF TRADE.” 


E WISH to call the special attention 

of our readers to the finished and 
exceptionally able paper entitled “Competition 
the Soul of Trade,” by Mr. William A. Bowen, 
which appears in this issue. We do this for 
two reasons: the paper emphasizes some great 
basic truths in a striking manner; yet in some 
respects it seems to us that Mr. Bowen, by 
strangely failing to accompany his broader 
statements with certain supplementary truths, 


has left his argument open, measurably at 
least, to the criticism he so cogently urges 
against the position of the apostles of com- 
petition. © 

We fully agree with his major premise: 
that the sweep of civilization is toward union 
or co-operation rather than competition or 
war. Great epochs in the slow advance of 
life seem to carry with them certain dominat- 
ing distinctive thoughts or ideas that may be 
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called the key-notes of the epochs during which 
they overmaster the imagination of civilization. 
Now the key-note of our age is undoubtedly 
union, combination or co-operation. Recog- 
nizing this fact, certain intellectually keen men 
whose moral sensibilities, however, have never 
been properly trained, have utilized the co- 
operative methods for egoistic or personal 
advancement, often in opposition to the inter- 
ests of the many. Thus while intellectually 
and on the physical plane they have acted in 
accordance with the larger demands of the 
hour, they have brought the same competitive 
spirit into the struggle which has been the 
dominating and’ demoralizing influence that 
has marked the competitive age. 

The union of all for all is a concrete expres- 
sion of the spirit of civilization now pressing for 
recognition; but the union of the strong and 
the crafty or the combination of the shrewd 
few for the exploitation and oppression of the 
many, is an exhibition of the employment of 
the new dominant spirit of civilization as far 
as methods are concerned, with the soul-des- 
troying animating spirit of war or competition 
as its guiding influence,—the same spirit 
which during the competitive age now drawing 
to its close created so much inharmony, in- 
justice and misery. 

The union of the strong, guided by the 
materialistic, egoistic or war spirit that is 
the life principle of competition, has made a 
still more deadly power at war against the 
truly social spirit of civilization. 

Now the failure on the pait of our author 
clearly to emphasize this basic difference be- 
tween the animating spirit of the social forces 
that are working for the mutual happiness, 
prosperity and development of the units of 
society, and the spirit that animates the great 
corporations, trusts, monopolies or, in a word, 
the feudalism of privileged wealth, is liable to 
work confusion in the mind of the reader. 

The attempts, many of them hasty, ill-di- 
gested and superficial and some of them 
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fundamentally vicious, to remedy the present 
evils, have been efforts to cope with and con- 
trol this new reactionary and sinister power 
that utilizes the methods of co-operation for 
the abnormal enrichment of the few at the 
expense of the many, and while often philo- 
sophically and practically weak, because fail- 
ing to recognize the sweep and current of 
civilization, are far less open to criticism than 
the reactionary and undemocratic influences 
against which they have waged war. 

Here, it seems to us, is the weakest point in 
this highly thoughtful essay. 

Again, our author’s position in regard to 
the liquor question is, we think, open to ques- 
tion; and indeed the major argument he ad- 
vances in favor of the social demand for the 
interests of society or all the people over- 
shadowing the old idea of freedom for the 
individual, is ignored when he comes to con- 
sider this issue, provided he agrees with the 
generally accepted conclusions in regard to 
the relation of the liquor traffic to crime, pover- 
ty and moral disintegration. If those who 
indulged in liquor were the only sufferers from 
its use, or if this traffic were not one of the 
most fruitful sources of crime and thus a 
menace to the peace and harmonious develop- 
ment of society, and also an enormous burden 
to the community for the protection of the 
innocent and the punishment of the guilty, 
the case would be far different. But if we 
admit that a large proportion of those who 
are sufferers through the liquor traffic are 
innocent victims, such as the wives and child- 
ren of the drunkards and the victims of their 
insanity; if we admit that the liquor traffic is 
responsible for a large proportion of the crime 
with which the state is compelled to deal, and, 
furthermore, that it is the right of society to 
protect itself from what it rds as a menace 
to the individual and the community, the 
claim that society has no right to prohibit the 
liquor traffic, when the people are convinced 
that it is a positive evil, falls to the ground. 


DISTINGUISHED PHYSICIANS ON THE DRINK QUESTION. 


HE NATIONAL conference on the 
liquor question from a medical and 
scientific view-point, held in Washington, D. 
C.,t during the month of March under the 
auspices of the American Society for the Study 
of Alcohol and other Narcotics, was one of 


the most important congresses of specialists 
and trained thinkers that has assembled in 
many years; and the positive views expressed 
by a number of leading members will appeal 
to the reason and conscience of thousands of 
people in such a way as to awaken them to a 
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new realization of the deadly peril to society 
and the individual of the drink curse. 

Among the many strong and thought-stimu- 
lating words uttered at this conference, the 
following impress us as of special interest and 
significance. Dr. T. D. Crothers, Superin- 
tendent of the Walnut Lodge Hospital of 
Hartford, Connecticut, asserted that: 

“Experience and laboratory research have 
shown alcohol to be a narcotic and its effects 
on the system produce a distinct disease both 
curable and preventable. 

“This question is one of public health and 
sanitary science. The saloon for the promo- 
tion of the sale of spirits is a center for the pro- 
mulgation of this disease, and is doomed to 
extinction from a larger and more exact know- 
ledge. 

“Science shows that alcohol as an anzesthetic 
has a value in medicine, but its real power is 
that of a fuel, light and force producer. 

“That cheap alcohols can be made from a 
great variety of courses that will be active 
competitors to electricity, gasoline and steam. 

‘What is needed is the invention of boilers, 
lamps and means to utilize and make practical 
this great power of alcohol. 

“Every distillery and brewery in the country 
will be required for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of cheap alcohols when the inventor 
supplies the missing links. 

“Alcohol will become one of the great rivals 
of electricity to do the world’s work, because 
it can be made from the waste and by-products 
in every section of the country. 

“Beer, spirits and all other forms of alcohol 
as beverages will disappear when the inventor 
shows us how to harness and utilize this new 
latent power of civilization. 

“The future of the alcoholic problem will 
be followed by a great revolution in commer- 
cial industry and will be a question of sanitary 
science and inventor’s skill.” 

Dr. V. A. Ellsworth, Superintendent of the 
Washingtonian Home, Boston, stated that 
from fifteen to twenty per cent. of all cases of 
inebriety treated in properly organized hospit- 
als were permanently cured, and at least eighty 
per cent. were temporarily improved and 
benefited. This statement he based on his 
own experience of over fifty years with the 
care and treatment of some thirty thousand 
patients in the Washingtonian Home. On 
the other hand, he held that the statistics of 
the legal treatment of drunkenness by fines 
and imprisonment showed that less than one 
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per cent. of all persons arrested are restored, 
while ninety-nine per cent. are permanently 
trained to careers of crime and pauperism and 
made worse by the efforts of the State to cure 
them. ‘“‘What is needed,” he declared, “are 
work-house hospitals and reformatories con- 
ducted along military lines, where restraint 
and occupation can be combined to perman- 
ently overcome the disease, and restore the 
patient to health again.” 

The position taken by this eminent Boston 
physician was strongly endorsed by Dr. L. D. 
Mason of Brooklyn, Vice-President of the 
American Society for the Study of Alcohol and 
Other Narcotics. He insisted that “hospitals 
for the inebriates must be built by the State. 
The present reckless neglect of the inebriate, 
until he has reached a terminal stage, is most 
expensive and dangerous to the community. 
Experience has proven that the inebriate is 
more degenerative and destructive in his in- 
fluence than the criminal and pauper, and 
that he must be segregated in special hospitals 
and colony homes to be cured.” 

Dr. C. A. Rosenwasser of Newark, New 
Jersey, Chairman of the Dependency and 
Crime Commission of the State of New Jersey, 
said that: 

“Many of our present methods, particularly 
of courts and jails, are practically training 
schools where armies of paupers and criminals 
are grown and cultivated. 

“If it were not for the increased ratio of 
mortality our civilization would be overwhelm- 
ed with degenerates and defectives. This in- 
crease varies from thirty to sixty per cent. over 
the normal. 

“There is a more urgent need for this than 
that of any other disease in the provision of 
farm colonies for the inebriate, for such treat- 
ment will restore men to become producers 
and active citizens taking them from the ranks 
of degenerates, and thus checking a great 
fountain head of loss and misery.” 

Dr. Arthur MacDonald of Washington, D. 
C., held that: 

“No evil is greater in this country, because 
around it gathers and grows vast tides of pau- 
perism and criminality which can be overcome 
by exact treatment of inebriates.” 

Never before, we think, has the scientific 
world been so aroused to the importance of an 
educational agitation which shall inform the 
people in regard to the evil nature of the con- 
tinued use of alcohol upon the system as at 
the present time. And this important work 
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is happily being complemented by an edu- 
cational agitation addressed to the reason of 
the thoughtful, on the part of numerous ethical 
and economic writers who are pointing out 
the important facts that the inebriate is not 
only a curse to himself, but that far more mis- 
ery is frequently undergonc by innocent wives, 
children and other members of society through 
his weakness than is suffered by the one who 
drinks; and furthermore, that the cost to the 
State or society of the machinery of justice is 
directly and indirectly largely due to the liquor 
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traffic. The vast expense necessary to main - 
tain order, owing to the irresponsibility of 
those who drink, is but a fraction of the cost 
to the department of justice, law and order 
necessitated by the liquor traffic. While a 
still further valid argument is found in the 
fact that the drunkard is not only a curse to 
himself, his family and the society in which he 
lives, but in a large number of cases he trans- 
mits his curse to offspring who are destined in 
turn to be a curse to themselves and a burden 
to the society of to-morrow. 


THE FAMOUS ST. GOTTHARD RAILROAD BECOMES THE PROPERTY 
OF THE SWISS GOVERNMENT. 


HE GOVERNMENT of Switzerland 

has recently purchased the St. Gotthard 

Railroad. Speaking of this interesting event 

in the march of Public-Ownership, the Christ- 
tan Science Monitor observes: 

“The transfer of the St. Gotthard from pri- 
vate to government-ownership is an event in 
itself in the history of the nationalization of 
public-utilities, and forms the culmination of 
the story of its construction and its political, 
military and economic significance. While the 
Gotthard railway is only 170 miles in length, 


its vast importance as a medium of internation- 
al traffic completely overshadows the smallness 
of its mileage as com with many of the 
giant systems of the United States. Its tunnel, 
until the completion of the Simplon, was the 
longest in the world, and still retains its pres- 
tige, for, at the time of its construction, the 
labor saving devices and the modern boring 
machine had not yet been invented. So diffi- 
cult was the work that during its progress 
doubts were raised of its ultimate com- 
pletion. 


EDMUND VANCE COOKE’S POEM COMMEMORATING THE ARRIVAL 
OF THE FLEET. 


OETS who are great enough to penetrate 

to the fundamental principles on which 
an enduring civilization must rest, who are 
just enough to demand for others what they 
ask for themselves, and who are broad-visioned 
enough to see in democracy the hope of human- 
ity, are all too rare in an age like the present, 
in which money-madness and the worship of 
material things breeds artificiality and super- 
ficiality, because the deep springs of life are 
unstirred. 

Since Whitman left us, Edwin Markham 
has been the unquestioned laureate of demo- 
cracy—the greatest fundamental philosophical 
poet of social advance and ethical verity in 
the New World. 

But from time to time other voices ring out 
clear and strong from the barren waste of 


shallow versification and dilettante poetry 
which caters to conventionalism and the 

of things as they are. The most notable of 
these recent poetic messages that voice funda- 
mental ethical truth in the realm of national 
ideals is the following written by Edmund 
Vance Cooke and published in a recent issue 
of The Independent. It is entitled “The 
Fleet.” 


This is the we bog the thousand men, who are 


multiplied by twelve, 

Sorted and sifted, tested, tried, and muscled to 
dig and delve. 

They come from the hum of city and shop, they 
come from the farm and . 

And they plow the acres of ocean now. but tell 
me! what is their yield ? 


“This is the song of the sixteen ships to buffet 


the battle and gale, 
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in one we have thrown away a Har- 
vard or a Yale. 


And the furnaces lees and the boilers seethe, but 
tell me! what do they spin? 


en ae 
e 


From the Horn away to that western bay, 
whence our guns were proudly borne; 
‘crounds ofshott ‘these 

rounds of shot! 
And behold! they have girdl » oS he 
and what is the gain ete have ght? ’ 


“This is the song of the Wasters, well “Defend- 
ers,” if you please, 

Defenders against our fellows, with their wasters, 
even as these, 
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wer 0 20) ot Seen, Bo dew known diese 

ever the years were young, 

That the chief defense which a nation needs is 
to guard its own hand and tongue. 

SS oe On Say ae a 


At these - > ships in the shadow of 
No nin Ne Fadi in shame. 

That we applause, that we urrahs, that 
we vent our unthinking ies 

For oh, we are proud that we Haut his esha 
in the mar of dismal death 


“This is the so ee oe © 
not theirs, but ours), 

That we chain these slaves to our galley-ships, 
as the symbol of our powers; 

And we crown men brave, who on land and 
wave fear not to die; but still, 

Still first on the rolls of the world’s souls 
are the men who have feared to , 


PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP NEWS. 


By Bruno BreckHarD, 
Of the Bureau of Civie and Industrial Research. 


The Rate Making Cases. 

No mention has been made in these columns 
of the Knoxville. Water and New York Gas 
Cases in which the Supreme Court confirmed 
the right of states and cities to regulate the 
rates for public services. These cases were 
clearly reviewed in nearly every newspaper 
and in many journals. Both decisions are 
based on the monopoly nature of the services 
supplied. The action of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts in the Haverhill Gas Case 
in February was along the same lines. The 
Gas Company had been ordered by the city 
officials to supply gas to the public buildings 
at'80 cents per thousand. The gas company 
threatened to remove the meters and shut off 
the gas from tiese buildings, but was restrain- 
ed'by injunction. The Supreme Court ruled 
that the company must obey the order for 
cheaper gas. 

i 4 Holyoke, Mass. 

A young man from a nearby college came 
to me the other day for material for an argu- 
ment he was writing. Under the terms of the 
exercise he was supposed to be a member of a 
Council Committee speaking to the Committee 
in favor of a private lighting plant instead of 
the existing municipal plant. 


“I think I’ll take Holyoke,” he said. “T 
just read an article by Blank (mentioning a 
prominent manufacture of patented failures) 
about it.” 

I agreed that Holyoke would do, and gave 
him the reports of the Holyoke lighting plants 
for the last three or four years. He studied 
one carefully, and looked disturbed. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “this seems to show 
a prost.” 

Then he read the others, and his face grew 
longer and longer. 

“I guess Holyoke won’t help me any, from 
this,” he admitted, “but Blank said it was a 
failure.” 

“Blank sometimes makes misfakes,” I told 
him. “Here, for instance, are some comments 
on Blank’s list. You see the managers of 
nearly every plant Blank mentions prove 
Blank’s figures to be wrong. Besides, here 
are some more references to the Holyoke 
plants, and you see they agree with the re- 
ports.” 

“Yes,” he said after going through the arti- 
cles I gave him. “I guess I'll have to take 
some other town.” 

But next time, if he has his choice, he’ll take 
the other side. 
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The report for 1908 of the Holyoke lighting 
plant gives us these figures: 


$177,285.15 
127,194.54 


pe: 
Interest, Depreciation, and 


Bad Debts ($1,000) ... 31,228.17 


$18,862.44 


d 
34,539.97 


. .$134,226.30 
$12,103.13 
Total Profit $30, 57 
Interest is figured at 3 pez cent., Depreciation at 3% 
per cent. The total profit i. 5 per cent. on the total in- 
vestment. 


Total. . 


Ruston, La. 


Ruston, La., the county seat of Lincoln 
Parish, and one of the smaller live cities of 
North Central Louisiana, combines its water- 
works and electric light plant, housing the two 
in one building and giving one superintendent 
charge of both. During the day the engines 
operate the pumps for the water system; at 
night they run the generators for the lighting. 
Twenty arcs of 1200 candlepower each light 
the streets. In addition to these, the plant 
furnishes current for 2,400 incandescent lamps 
in stores and residences. All the electric light- 
ing is done by the city, commercial as well as 
street service being furnished. 

The municipal plant was established in 
1902; the first well went cry, and another one 
was drilled in 1904. Bonds were issued for 
$30,000, payable in ten years and less. They 
have been promptly met, and there is now less 
than $20,000 remaining. A special tax each 
year is levied when necessary; but the plant 
ordinarily makes between $400 and $500 a 
month prof.:—above operating expenses, with 
no allowance for interest or depreciation. 

The water works supplies about 300 con- 
sumers, about half of whose services are meter- 
ed. There are four large consumers—two 
railroads, a cotton-seed oil mill, and an Indus- 
trial School, and, in the summer time, the ice 
factory. The well, about 800 feet deep, sup- 
plies about 250,000 gallons a day. 

The water rates are 10 cents per 1000 gal- 
lons; special contract for large users; minimum 
rates, $1.00 a month. 

For lighting, the rates are as follows (flat) 
per month: 

Business houses, hotels and boarding 
houses: 
Single light, $1.00. 
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First two lights (each) 75 cents. 

Next ten lights (each) 60 cents. 

All over twelve lights (each), 50 cents. 
Residences: 

First two lights (each), 60 cents. 

Next three lights (each), 50 cents. 

All over five lights (each), 30 cents. 

Meter rates, however, are in force in the 
case of about half of the 200 customers of the 
Lighting Department, and an effort is being 
made to extend the meter system to all. The 
rates are: 

First 20 kilowatts, J2 cents per kilowatt. 
All over 20 kilowatts, 10 cents per kilo- 
watt. 

All the wiring is done by the superintendent, 
or under his direction, and charged for at cost, 
according to material and time used. All bills 
are due monthly, and are payable at the May- 
or’s office.—Municipal Journal & Engineer. 


Ashtabula, Ohio. 


The lighting plant of Ashtabula had a reve- 
nue for the last year of $35,285.42, which was 
$7,741.26 in excess of expenses. The plant 
furnished the city with free lighting valued, 
for the year, at $10,000. The bonds still out- 
standing against the plant amount to $22,000 
but the plant has to its credit a bank account 
of $32,327.79. 


Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


In comparison with prices paid by similar 
towns in its neighborhood Bellefontaine last 
year saved by its municipal lighting plant over 
$14,000. The entire cost for the year was 
$10,000 and the income from commercial 
lighting alone was $12,000. The gas plant, 
against which there are outstanding $27,000 
worth of bonds paid $6,500 into the sinking 
fund, and the water works also had a success- 
ful year. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


At the election in February the citizens of 
Pasadena voted seven to one in favor of a 
$150,000 bond issue to increase the municipal 
lighting station. All the arguments used by 
the Edison Company before the election point 
to prove that the private plant should now sell 
out to the city. 


Progress in Canada. 


The following clipping has recently ap- 
peared in many papers. Canada likes to 
spring these little surprises on us. How long 
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will it take before we learn the lesson? 

Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 9.—A special dis- 
patch from Winnipeg says: 

An amazing wave of public-ownership is 
sweeping over the prairie provinces. It is 
announced that Alberta is selling $2,000,000 
worth of bonds in London to construct a public 
telephone system. The Premiers of three 
provinces are seriously discussing a plan of 
public-ownership of great grain elevators 
throughout the West. 

The Winnipeg Council has awarded con- 
tracts for more than $1,000,900 on a civic 
power plant to cost $5,000,000, with all equip- 
ment. 

Edmonton is investigating a plan to develop 
a great power scheme for Alberta towns at 
Athabasca Falls, 150 miles away. 

A striking feature of these schemes is that 
New York, Montreal and London capitalists 
are purchasing the bonds. 


Boston Garbage Situation. 


In partial accordance with one of the recom- 
mendations of the Special Garbage Commis- 
sion’s indefinite report (a perfect example of 
amateur government) the Boston Superin- 
tendent of Streets advertised for bids for a 
three years’ contract for an experimental in- 
cineration plant, to be built by the contractor. 
No bids were received on the first advertise- 
ment, two on the second. One of these was 
for $5,000 a year, the other $105,000. At 
least one and possibly both of these bids were 
dummies. To date no action has been taken 
on the matter, and the old company whose 
contract expired three months ago keeps 
quietly on and shows no signs of expected 
change. Boston is now paying an inefficiency 
tax on waste disposal of upwards a dollar and 
a half per ton. As the Garbage Commission 
was more interested in its great(?) discovery 
(sic) that waste could be burned without the 
use of further fuel—one would think that at 
least they would have pretended that they 
knew that much when they were appointed— 
than it was in suggesting a possible remedy 
for a serious situation, it is quite natural that 
the ordinary citizen should show very little 
interest in the whole affair. Besides, certain 
unordinary citizens, including a former Super- 
intendant and a former Mayor, are said to 
have little garbage schemes of their own. I 
tried recently to get a local paper to take up 
the matter, whereat I got the surprising answer 
that there were entirely too many woodpiles— 
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and there’s a nigger in each one’. I am going 
to use this for one of the scenes of a comic 
opera I’m considering. I shall call it “Almost, 
Maybe, but Perhaps Not.” 


The Brookline Report. 


A special (citizens) committee appointed by 
the town of Brooklme, Mass., has turned in an 
adverse report that is worthy of some con- 
sideration. As the report remarks the light- 
ing problem of Brookline is peculiar because 
the town is a purely residential district. The 
town gets both its gas and electric lighting 
from the Boston Consolidated Gas Company, 
although it lies in the heart of the district cov- 
ered by the Edison Electric Company. At the 
time the committee was appointed the rates 
for electricity, which presumably were con- 
sidered too high, were ag follows: 
<— nGEieerpmneer $0.18 


After the organization of the Committee 
the Company reduced its rates to .16, .18, .08, 
.05, 124.10. The committee’s expert, working 
on the basis of eight per cent. profit, decided 
that reasonable rates were .14, .16, .075, .05, 
110.00. The Company issued a flat refusal 
to any further reduction of rates. 

Now the sequence of events becomes con- 
fused, not so much as to fact as to facts, but in 
their arrangement in the report. This may 
or may not be significant, but it certainly is 
unfortunate. The Committee, we must re- 
member, was appointed to consider the ad- 
visability of establishing a municipal plant. 
It therefore investigated the cost of acquiring 
and operating such a plant and found that the 
city could sell its own current for 8.8 cents per 
Kw. Hr. (The price includes interest and de- 
preciation). The Committee also found that 
it could contract for light with the Edison Com- 
pany at 12 cents per Kw. Hr., minimum $1.00 
per month, with reductions for large consum- 
ers. As the law of the Commonwealth would 
not allow the Edison Company to enter the 
field of the Gas Company, however, the com- 
mittee started negotiations betwéen the two 
Companies whereby the Edison Company 
were to take over the Brookline System in 
exchange for some of the Electric Companys’ 
gas holdings, and this was put through, subject 
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to the permission of the State Lighting Com- 


missioners. 

While these negotiations were pending the 
Gas Company—well, the Committee—had a 
meeting with the representative of the Gas 
Company. “At this meeting,” says the report, 
“we proposed a schedule of prices which if 
accepted by the Gas Company world in the 
opinion of your committee make it inexpedient 
jor the town to establish a Municipal Lighting 
Plant, even in the event of the pending nego- 
tiations between the Edison Company and 
the Gas Company coming to nothing.” (The 
italics are mine.) 

Nore.—At this stage the Company “sug- 
gested” that it would not sell the city its electric 
system without the gas plant, which the city 
in no way desired. 

The proposed rates were: 

To go into effect July 1, 1909: .14, .16, .075, 
.05, 110.00 

To go into effect July 1, 1910: .13, .16, .075, 
.05, 110.00. 
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The Company accepted these rates upon 
the condition that the town accept the report 
of the Committee favoring them. Wherefore 
the Committee “felt that the time had arrived 
to make a definite report to the town”—and 
did so. Just why the possibility of an annual 
saving, under the Edison arrangement, of 
$45,000 a year is a reason for not saving more 
the report does not make clear. But these 
things are evident: 

1. That the town by exerting itself could 
procure much better lighting rates than it 
previously enjoyed. 

2. That the two corporations, by the very 
simple process of juggling a name-plate pre- 
vented the town from having a plant of its own. 

3. That however hazy the Committee may 
have been about the purport of its own figures 
it was quite sure that it didn’t want a mupi- 
cipal plant. “ 

4. That no matter what your pet moral is, 
it’s here somewhere. 

Bruno BeckHarD. 


INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION. 


By Hazet HammMonp ALBERTSON, 


The Annual Conventions of the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Associations. 

N THE last number of the Arena the re- 

port of the Bureau of Agriculture on the 
spread of co-operation in the United States and 
the scope of the work which the Bureau is 
doing for the farmer were discussed. Just at 
this time one can gairi a very good insight into 
the work accomplished by the farmers them- 
selves through their state associations, for the 
reports coming from the anni! conventions 
which meet in February and .farch, tell of 
the immense amount being accomplished in 
making better conditions for themselves and 
so quite inadvertently making of themselves 
the citizens who will some day be needed to 
save our government from the aristocratic 
republicanism with which we are now threat- 


ened. 


Iowa. 


One of the largest of the state associations, 
the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
lowa held its fifth annual convention at Sioux 


City on the third and fourth of February. 
There were present delegates from 210 co- 
operative grain companies in the State of Iowa 
alone, and the delegates sent from Illinois, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, and Nebraska in- 
creased the number of companies represented 
to 650, which means that fully half a million 
grain wers were represented there. Be- 
sides the 850 delegates there were over 1200 
people, largely drawn from the membership 
of the elevator companies, who attended the 
convention. The incoming crowds were met 
at the station by reception committees drawn 
from the most progressive men of the city; 
they were officially welcomed at the opening 
of the convention by the mayor, and received 
a warm greeting from the president of the 
Commercial club in behalf of the business 
interests of the city. In responding to the 
welcome of Mayor Sears, Mr. G. C. White of 
Des Moines spoke of the marvelous way in 
which the associations have spread in the 
Iowa Association. ‘From a single company, 
organized at Rockwell in 1892, co-operation 
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has advanced by leaps and bounds until to-day 


in Iowa alone we have over 250 co-operative 
grain companies with a membership of over 
50,000 farmers. In Illinois, Minnesota, Da- 
kota, Nebraska, and Kansas the progress in 
this plan of handling the farmers’ product is 
nearly as rapid as it is in Iowa. . . . Todefend 
ourselves against the opposition and encroach- 
ment of the regular grain dealers’ and coal 
dealers’ associations it has been necessary to 
form state associations for mutual protections 
Before these state associations were formed it 
was difficult for the farmer or farmer-company 
to find a commission man in the city to sell his 
grain or for him to secure cars in which to 
make the shipment. It was also difficult to 
p-trchase coal. 

“The Iowa association has been instrumen- 
tz1 in having investigations instituted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, concerning 
rebates and the fixing of prices by elevators in 
conjunction with carriers, in the fixing of prices 
by grain dealers’ associations. It has started 
investigations and appeared before legislative 
committees on the question of car service, with 
profit to the shipper, and among other things 
is now urging federal supervision in the in- 
spection of grain.” 

A number of resolutions were passed by the 
Association regarding matters connected with 
the conduct of their business, and in addition, 
the following relating to matters of government 
were adopted: 

“Resolved, that we urge the agricultural 
department at Washington to establish a divi- 
sion in charge of a Commissioner of Co-oper- 
ation to gather and disseminate among the 
people useful and practical information that 
will aid and promote education in co-operation 
and co-operative methods. 

“That we favor a revision of the tariff that 
will be fair to the manufacturer, the producer, 
and the consumer, but we must respectfully 
1equest our senators and congressmen to use 
their influence and their votes to secure the 
removal of the tariff on lumber, as this product 
is a vital necessity which a few men are able 
to “corner” and we are unalterably opposed 
to paying the tribute demanded by these com- 
mercial bandits. 

“That we demand of congress a law giving 
the United States government the right of 
appeal in criminal cases so that the opinion of 
a few wavering jurists in a lower court may 
not block the way to the punishment of crimi- 
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nals in high places and allow the wrong doer 


to continue violating the law. 

“That we most emphatically condemn the 
practice of gambling in the products of the 
farm, which now seems to constitute a large 
percentage of the business transacted on many 
of the leading boards of trade, and we respect- 
fully ask the legislature of Iowa, now in session, 
to enact a law which will prohibit in Iowa this 
system of gambling now being carried on 
through a network of private wires connecting 
cities in Iowa with the speculative interests of 
the different terminal markets. 

“That the present railroad commission of 
Towa has constituted itself a court to hear and 
adjust claims rather than an agency to guard 
the welfare of the public, leaving no one to 
take the initiative in proceedings looking to 
the public weal, and that we endorse house bill 
No. 88 by Representative Meredith, creating 
the office of commerce consul and ask the 
members of the Iowa legislature to use all 
honorable means to secure its enactment into 
law.” 

Also they expressed themselves as being in 
favor of federal inspection and grading of 
grain, the reciprocal demurrage bill, the 
“Allen car service” bill, providing for the just 
distribution of cars among the shippers, a 
larger appropriation for the short course ex- 
tension work in connection with the state 
university, commended the action of President 
Roosevelt in calling the conference to discuss 
the conservation of the nations’ resources, 
requested Taft to retain James Wilson as secre- 
tary of agriculture, and declared themselves 
as an Association opposed to party politics 
believing “that the greatest good can only 
come to this organization when we vote for 
the man who holds the principles and ideals 
for which we are contending before his own or 
others’ selfish interests.” 

The cony*‘tion adjourned after voting to 
hold their next meeting in Des Moines, in 1910. 


Nebraska. 


The sixth annual convention of the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Grain and Live Stock Association 
of Nebraska was called to order at 1.30 p. m., 
on January the eighteenth. Over three hun- 
dred delegates were present. This Associ- 
ation passed resolutions similar to those passed 
by the Iowa association and in addition re- 
solved, that “we instruct our legislative com- 
mittee to take vigorous action towards the 
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enactment of a law providing for unifrom 
prices all over the state, similar to the law now 
in “force in Kansas, regulating the oil prices.” 

There are now 160 co-operative elevator 
companies in Nebraska, most of which are 
located in the southern half of the state, but 
they are said to be rapidly spreading out over 
the entire state. The association is in much 
better shape than it ever was before, financial- 
ly and otherwise and it is confidently expected 
that by the next annual meeting nearly every 
company in the state will belong to the associ- 
ation. The next convention is to be held in 
Lincoln. 


Illinois. 


The largest number ever in attendance at 
the annual meeting of the Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association of Illinois, assembled at 
the sixth annual convention which was held 
on the third and fourth of March at Decatur. 
Farmers were there from all parts of the state 
of Illinois and several adjoining states. There 
were about 2000, the greater part of whom 
remained in attendance throughout the entire 
session of two days. Thomas Lamb of Be- 
ment was re-elected president of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Chas. Adkins, one of the staunch 
stand-bys of the co-operative movement in that 
state and a candidate for United States sena- 
tor, is quoted as saying in an address before 
the convention, ““The farmers’ grain-buying 
associations are the liveliest organizations 
extant and mean more to the country than any 
organizations known. In Illinois alone during 
the year 1908, the farmers’ co-operative associa- 
tions have marketed 60,000,000 bushels of 
corn. On each bushel that means an added 
profit to the farmers of two cents. This is not 
much for the man with a load of corn, but in 
the aggregate it means $1,200,000 added reve- 
nue to the farmers who have sold their corn 
through those associations.” 

Among the resolutions passed by this Asso- 
ciation was one declaring themselves in favor 
of reciprocal treaties with foreign countries 
when such action should prove advantageous 
to the agricultural interests of the United 
States. They also endorsed the candidacy of 
Charles Adkins for United States Senator. 

The Illinois and Iowa associations are plan- 
ning to form a mutual insurance company to 
furnish insurance to the co-operative elevators 
of the two states. 

Mr. S. H. Greeley of Chicago in an address 
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before this convention is quoted as saying: 
“As a factor in relieving farmers of the oppres- 
sion of terminal market monopoly, prostitued 
inspection, warehouse debauchery, and com- 
mercial tyranny, Deneen has proven an abso- 
lute failure, Yates sails under the same banner, 
Stevenson is as bad, if not worse, and the atti- 
tude of the Hearst papers show the Independ- 
ent League no better than the others. There 
is absolutely no success for Illinois farmers in 
securing large results without independent 
political co-operation, but such unity will guar- 
antee almost anything within reason which 
your association may demand.” Mr. Greeley 
advised also that the associations carry at least 
$10,000 on hand in the treasury for the purpose 
of carrying on campaigns. “A system of appro- 
val of candidates for office, lobbies for the 
passage of certain bills, meetings of an edu- 
cational character and publication of interest- 
ing information are illustrations of the necessity 


of a respectable treasury.” 
South Dakota. 


At Watertown, South Dakota, the Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Association of that state held 
their second annual convention on the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth of February. This 
convention was also well attended, there being 
between 1600 and 1700 people present. Fifty- 
two co-operative elevators were represented. 
There are other co-operative elevators in the 
state which are not members of the federated 
organization, but these are slowly joining the 
big association as they realize the advantages 
to be derived from concerted action. The 
treasurer reported the receipts of the Asso- 
ciation as being $590, expenditures $504.06, 
leaving a balance of $85.94 in the treasury. 
Officers were elected, the president of the 
Association being G. M. Bower, of Mount 
Vernon, South Dakota. 

In an address before the Association, Mr. 
I. S. Henjum of Hartford, S. D., earnestly 
advocated the branching out of the elevators 
into those lines which would result in 
a double saving to the farmers, as for in- 
stance the handling of coal, twine, machinery, 
and eventually the necessaries of life. The 
possibilities of these associations are beginning 
to appeal with especial force to the farmers 
who have tried co-operation on a small scale, 
and the increased scope of service open to them 
through the co-operative movement is largely 
appreciated by them. 








“PEACE, POWER AND PLENTY.”* 


A Boox-Srupy. 


By B. O. FLower. 


HILE many readers will find it impos- 

sible to accept all the views expressed 

in this extremely optimistic work, and many 

will doubtless at times become impatient at the 

author’s insistence upon assuming mental 

attitudes which they have doubtless long 

striven to assume with but indifferent success, 

yet, this is a volume that cannot fail to prove 

extremely helpful to many men and women 
who read it with open minds. 

We are living in an age when materialistic 
concepts in many guises are invading the 
mind of Christian civilization. This is true 
in a far greater degree than is realized by most 
people; for superficially with us it is much as 
it was with ancient Greece and Rome, when 
conventional religion was on the wane. The 
exterior observances of religious rites and 
practices were most imposing and apparently 
religion was exerting imperial sway over the 
people long after the real vital faith had gone 
from the old beliefs, never to be restored. 

Now in ages in which materialism is strong 
in its hold on the real life of a people, there is 
always found side by side with aggressive 
selfish egoism a profound unrest and a ten- 
dency to pessimism on the part of multitudes 
of people. Injustice is regnant. The har- 
mony that comes only when society seriously 
seeks to conform to the great spiritual verities 
is wanting. Faith wanes, hope gives place to 
uncertainty, and the fountains of love and 
good-fellowship dry up in the presence of the 
fierce spirit of competition. Pessimism ad- 
vances as idealism gives place to materialism. 
At such a time it is above all else important 
that a strong optimistic spirit be infused into 
society; that the devils of pessimism and 
doubt be routed by the angels of courage, 
faith and love; and that man’s belief in him- 
self as a son of the Infinite Father be reawak- 
ened. We are beginning to see and know as 
never before the marvelous source of power 
within ourselves, when we recognize our rela- 
tionship to the Cosmic Mind and place our- 
selves in harmony with the forces that make 
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for life and progress instead of weakly despair- 
ing before the seeming powers that make for 
discord and mora] death. Now for the pur- 
pose of bringing one to recognize his hidden 
powers, his relation to the Source of Infinite 
Life, and awakening faith, courage and moral 
enthusiasm, the present book will be of great 
value to many readers. 

In expressing his pu in preparing the 
volutes aa Biiak Wicireen: em 

“The book teaches that man need not be 
the victim of his environment, but can be the 
master of it; that there is no fate outside of him 
which determines his life, his aims; that each 
person can shape his own environment, create 
his own condition; that the cure for poverty, 
ill-health and unhappiness lies in bringing 
one’s self through scientific thinking into con- 
scious union with the great Source of Infinite 
Life, the Source of opulence, of health, and 
harmony. This conscious union with the 
Creator, this ing in tune with the Infinite, 
is the secret of all peace, power and prosperity. 

“Tt emphasizes man’s oneness with Infinite 
Life, and the truth that when he comes into 
the full realization of his inseparable connec- 
tion with the creative energy of the universe, 
he shall never know lack or want again. 

“This volume shows how man can stand 
porter at the door of his mind, admitting only 
his friend thoughts, only those suggestions that 
will produce joy, prosperity; and excluding 
all his enemy thoughts which would bring dis- 
cord, suffering or failure. 

“Tt teaches that ‘your ideal is a prophecy of 
what you shall at last unveil,’ that ‘thought is 
another name for fate,’ that we can think our- 
selves out of discord into harmony, out of dis- 
ease into Health, out of darkness into light, out 
of hatred into love, out of poverty and failure 
into prosperity and success. 

“Before a man can lift himself, he must lift 
his thought. When we shall have learned to 
master our thought habits, to keep our minds 
open to the great divine inflow of life-force, we 
shall have learned the secret of human blessed- 


Each of the eighteen ‘chapters that constitute 
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the work bristles with helpful and suggestive 
truths. Among the discussions which impress 
us as of special value are “The Power of the 
Mind to Compel the Body,” “Health Through 
Right Thinking,” “Imagination and Health,” 
“Good Cheer—God’s Medicine,” “The Mir- 
acle of Self-Confidence,” “Fear, the Curse of 
the Race,” and “Worry the Disease of the 

In considering “The Power of the Mind to 
Compel the Body,” Mr. Marden says: 

“What does the world not owe to that impe- 
rious ‘must’—that strenuous effort which we 
make when driven to desperation, when all 
outside help has been cut off and we are forced 
to call upon all that is within us to extricate 
ourselves from an unfortunate situation ? 

“Many of the greatest things in the world 
have been accomplished under the stress of 
this impelling ‘must ’—merciless in its lashings 
and proddings to accomplishment. 

“Necessity has been a priceless spur which 
has helped men to perform miracles against 
incredible odds. Every person who amounts 
to anything feels within himself a power which 
is ever pushing him on and urging him to per- 
petual improvement. Whether he feels like it 
or not, this inward monitor holds him to his 
task. 

“Tt is this little insistent ‘must’ that dogs 
our steps; that drives and bestirs us; that 
makes us willing to suffer privations and en- 
dure hardships, inconveniences, and discom- 
forts; to work slavishly, in fact, when inclina- 
tion tempts us to take life easy.” 

In a highly suggestive chapter dealing with 
“Poverty a Mental Disability,” our author 
thus graphically and truthfully pictures the 
blight and curse of poverty: 

“No man can do his best work—bring out 
the best thing in him—while he feels want tug- 
ging at his heels; while he is hampered, re- 
stricted, forever at the mercy of pinching cir- 
cumstances. 

“The very poor, those struggling to keep the 
wolf at bay, cannot be independent. They 
cannot order their lives. Often they cannot 
afford to express their opinions, or to have 
individual views. They cannot always afford 
to live in decent locations or in healthful 
houses. 

“Praise it who will, poverty in its extreme 
form is narrowing, belittling, contracting, 
ambition-killing—an unmitigated curse. 
There is little hope in it, little prospect in it, 
little joy in it. It often develops the worst in 
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man and kills love between those who would 
otherwise live happily together. 

“Tt is difficult for the average human being 
to be a real man or real woman in extreme pov- 
erty. When worried, embarrassed, entangled 
with debts, forced to make a dime perform the 
proper work of a dollar, it is almost impossible 
to preserve that dignity and self-respect which 
enable a man to hold up his head and look the 
world squarely in the face. Some rare and 
beautiful souls have done this, and in dire 
poverty have given us examples of noble living 
that the world will never forget; but on the 
other hand, how many has its lash driven to 
the lowest depths! 

“Everywhere we see the marks of pinching, 
grinding, blighting poverty. ‘The hideous evi- 
dences of want stare us in the face every day. 
We see it in prematurely old, depressed faces, 
and in children who have had no childhood 
and who have borne the mark of the poverty 
curse ever since their birth. We see it shad- 
owing bright young faces, and often blighting 
the highest ambition and dwarfing the most 
brilliant ability. 

“Poverty is more often a curse than a bless- 
ing, and those who praise its virtues would be 
the last to accept its hard conditions.” 

In this chapter and its companion discus- 
sion, “The Law of Opulence,” there are many 
things that are richly worth careful considera- 
tion, and many observations will be as a vital- 
izing draught to those who are wise enough to 
heed the advice given. 

“When a man loses confidence,” says our 
author, “every other success quality gradually 
leaves him, and life becomes a grind. He 
loses ambition and energy, is not so careful 
about his personal appearance, is not so pains- 
taking, does not use the same system and order 
in his work, grows slack and slovenly and slip- 
shod in every way, and becomes less and less 
capable of conquering poverty. 


“Poverty itself is not so bad as the poverty 
thought. It is the conviction that we are poor 
and must remain so that is fatal. It is the 
attitude of mind that is destructive, the facing 
toward poverty, and feeling so reconciled to it 
that one does not turn about face and struggle 
to get away from it with a determination which 
knows no retreat. 

“It is facing the wrong way, toward the 
black, depressing, hopeless outlook that kills 
effort and demoralizes ambition. So long as 
you carry around a poverty atmosphere and 
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radiate the poverty thought, you will be lim- 
ited. 


“The et must be true to itself, it must 
attract things like itself. ‘The only instrument 
by which man has ever attracted anything in 
this world is his mind, and his mind is like his 
thought; if it is saturated with the fear 
thought, the poverty thought, no matter how 
hard he works, he will attract poverty. 


“If we can conquer inward poverty, we can 
soon conquer poverty of outward things, for, 
when we change the mental attitude, the physi- 


cal changes to correspond. 

“The Creator has bidden every man to look 
up, not down, has made him to climb, not to 
grovel. There is no providence which keeps a 
man in poverty, or in painful or distressing 
circumstances. 


“It is the hopeful, buoyant, cheerful attitude 
of mind that wins. Optimism is a success- 
builder; pessimism an achievement-killer. 

“Optimism is the great producer. It is 
hope, life. It contains everything which 
enters into the mental attitude which produces 
and enjoys. 

“Pessimism is the great destroyer. It is 
despair, death. No matter if you have lost 
your property, your health, your reputation 
even, there is always hope for the man who 
keeps a firm faith in himself and looks up. 


“Erase all the shadows, all the doubts and 
fears, and the suggestions of poverty and fail- 
ure from your mind. When you have become 
master of your thought, when you have once 
learned to dominate your mind, you will find 
that things will begin to come your way. Dis- 
couragement, fear, doubt, lack of self-confi- 
dence, are the germs which have killed the 
prosperity and happiness of tens of thousands 


of people. 


“Stoutly deny the power of adversity or pov- 
erty to keep you down. Constantly assert 
your superiority to your environment. Be- 
lieve that you are to dominate your surround- 
ings, that you are the master and not the slave 
of circumstances. 

“Resolve with all the vigor you can muster 
that, since there are plenty of good things in 
the world for everybody, you are going to have 
your share, without injuring anybody else or 
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keeping others back. It was intended that 
you should have a competence, an abundance. 
It is your birthright. You are success organ- 
ized, and constructed for happiness, and you 
should resolve to reach your divine destiny. 

“Thousands of people in this country have 
thought themselves away from a life of pov- 
erty, by getting a glimpse of that great princi- 
ple, that we tend to realize in the life what we 
persistently hold in the thought and vigorously 
struggle toward. 


“T have known people who have longed all 
their lives to be happy, and yet they have con- 
centrated their minds on their loneliness, their 
friendlessness, their misfortunes. They are 
always pitying themselves for the lack of the 
good things of the world. ‘The whole trend of 
their habitual concentration has been upon 
things which could not possibly produce what 
they longed for. They have been longing for 
one thing, and expecting} and working for 
something else. 

“It is a great thing to learn to live in the 
All-Life, to keep close to infinite supply. 
Many of us imprison ourselves in the narrow, 
limited poverty thought, and then, like caged 
eagles trying in vain to get free, we beat out 
our wings against the bars we have ourselves 
put up. 

“A stream of plenty will not flow toward the 
stingy, parsimonious, doubting thought; there 
must be a corresponding current of generosity, 
open-mindedness, going out from us. One 
current creates the other. A little rivulet of 
stingy-mindedness, a weak, poverty current 
going out from ourselves, can never set up a 
counter-current toward us of abundance, gen- 
erosity and plenty. In other words, our men- 
tal attitude determines the counter-current 
which comes to us.” 

The chapters entitled “Character Building 
During Sleep” and “Health Through Right 
Thinking” merit careful consideration. 

“Physiologists tell us that the mental proc- 
esses which are active on retiring, continue 
far into the night. These mental impressions 
on retiring, just before going to sleep, the 
thoughts that dominate the mind, continue to 
exercise influence long after we become uncon- 
scious. 

“We are told, too, that wrinkles and other 
evidences of age are formed as readily during 
sleep as when awake, indicating that the way 
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the mind is set when falling asleep has a 
powerful influence on the body. 

“Many people cut off the best years of their 
lives by the continuatiou in their sleep of the 
wearing, tearing, rasping influences that have 
been operating upon them during the day. 

“Thousands of business and professional 
men and women are so active during the day, 
live such strenuous, unnatural lives, that they 
cannot stop thinking after they retire, and 
sleep is driven away, or only induced after 
complete mental exhaustion. These people 
are so absorbed in the problems of their busi- 
ness or vocations that they do not know how 
to relax, to rest; so they lie down to sleep with 
all their cares, just as a tired camel lies down 
in the desert with its great burden still on its 
back. 

“The result is that, instead of being bene- 
fitted by refreshing, rejuvenating sleep, they 
get up in the ing weary, much older than 
when they retired; when they ought to get up 
full of vigor, with a great surplus of energy 
and bounding vitality, strong and ambitious 
for the day’s work before them. 

“The corroding, exhausting, discord-pro- 
ducing operations which are going on when 
they fall asleep and which continue into the 
night, counteract the good they would other- 
wise get from their limited amount of sleep. 
All this shows the importance of preparing the 
mind to exercise a healthful, uplifting influence 
during sleep. 

“It is more important to prepare the mind 
for sleep than the body. The mental bath is 
even more necessary than the physical one. 

“The first thing to do is to get rid of the 
rasping, worrying, racking influences which 
have been operating upon us during the day— 
to clean the mental house—to tear down all 
the dingy, discouraging, discordant pictures 
that have disfigured it, and hang up bright, 
cheerful, encouraging ones for the night. 


“If you have difficulty in banishing un- 
pleasant or torturing thoughts, force yourself 
to read some good, inspiring book; something 
that will take out your wrinkles and put you in 
a happy mood, and will reveal to you the real 
grandeur and beauty of life; that will make 
you feel ashamed of your petty meannesses 
and narrow, uncharitable thoughts. 


“Professor William James, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, says ‘We are just now witnessing a 


very copious unlocking of new ideas through 
the converts to metaphysical healing, or other 
forms of spiritual philosophy. The ideas are 
healthy-minded and optimistic. The power, 
small or great, comes in various shapes to the 
individual; power not to “mind” things that 
used to vex one; power to concentrate one’s 
mind; good cheer, good temper, a firmer and 
more elastic tone. The most saintly person I 
have ever known is a friend now suffering from 
cancer of the breast. I do not assume to 
judge of the wisdom or unwisdom of her dis- 
obedience to the doctors, but cite her case here 
solely as an example of what an idea can do. 
Her ideas have kept her practically a well 
woman for months after she would otherwise 
have given up and gone to bed. They have 
annulled pain and weakness and given her a 
cheerful, active life: a life unusually beneficent 
to those around her.’ 


“Many people not only cripple their effic- 
iency, but keep themselves sick, or in,a condi- 
tion of semi-invalidism or diminished power, 
by holding constantly in their minds negative 
suggestions as indicated by such expressions 
as: ‘Oh, I do not feel well to-day’; ‘I feel 
miserable’; ‘I am weak’; ‘I am half-sick’; 
“My food does not agree with me’; ‘I did not 
sleep well last night, and I know I shall not be 
good for much to-day.’ 

“If you are constantly saying to yourself, 
‘I am wretched, weak and sick,’ ‘I am running 
down all the time,’ how can you expect to 
become strong and well? ‘According to thy 
word be it unto thee.’ 

“Health and vigor will never come to you 
if you perpetually harp upon your weakness 
and pity yourself because of your poor health. 
Health is integrity. Health is wholeness, 
completeness. If you talk anything else, you 
will get it, for ‘According to thy word be it 
unto thee.’” 

Mr. Marden appears to be eclectic in his 
methods. He culls from all fields and sips 
from many cups. At one time he relies 
on physicians and physical scientists; again, 
the great psychologists are summoned, and the 
masters of hypnotic suggestion; then again, we 
find him taking radical Christian Science 
ground, as, for example, when he says: 

“If it was possible to have the mind in us 
which was in Christ, we should not have dis- 
ease. Disease could not attack us any more 
than impurity or sin could find lodgment in 














His mind. The time will come when right 
thinking will be the great preventive medicine 
for all mankind. 


“Man is Mind. That is the great reality of 
life. "The way to establish health is to think 
hourly that you ‘live and move and have your 
being’ in the great God principle. That is 
the underlying truth in all harmony. Like 
Paul, believe that no power can separate you 
from this divine love principle, this omnipo- 
tent power. Love and truth are always work- 
ing for you. Carry the conviction constantly 
that the God principle is the only power in the 
universe. All creation, all life, have their 
origin in this.” 

In the consideration of the question, “Why 
Grow Old?” the author has many admirable 
things to say: 

“Nothing else,” he observes, “more effec- 
tually retards age than the keeping in mind 
the bright, cheerful, optimistic, hopeful, buoy- 
ant picture of youth, in all its splendor, 
magnificence; the picture of the glories which 
belong to youth—youthful dreams, ideals, 
hopes, and all the qualities which belong to 
young life. 

“One great trouble with us is that our imag- 
inations age prematurely. The hard, exact- 
ing conditions of our modern, strenuous life 
tend to harden and dry up the brain and nerve 
cells, and thus seriously injure the power of 
the imagination, which should be kept fresh, 
buoyant, elastic. The average routine habit 
of modern business life tends to destroy the 
flexibility, the delicacy, the sensitiveness, the 
exquisite fineness of the perceptive faculties. 


“The arbitrary, domineering, overbearing 
mind also tends to age the body prematurely, 
because the thinking is hard, strained, abnor- 
mal. 

“People who live on the sunny and beautiful 
side of life, who cultivate serenity, do not age 
nearly so rapidly as do those who live on the 
shady, the dark side, 

“Another reason why so many people age 
prematurely is because they cease to grow. 
It is a lamentable fact that multitudes of men 
seem incapable of receiving or accepting new 
ideas after they have reached middle age. 
Many of them, after they have reached the age 
of forty or fifty, come to a standstill in their 
mental reaching out. 
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“Let us put beauty into our lives by think- 
ing beautiful thoughts, building beautiful 
ideals, and picturing beautiful things in our 
imagination. 

“TI know of no remedy for old-age condi- 
tions so powerful as love—love for our work, 
love for our fellow-men, love for everything. 

“Tt is the most powerful life-renewer, re- 
freshener, re-creator known. Love awakens 
the noblest sentiments, the finest sensibilities, 
the most exquisite qualities in man.” 

The lack of self-confidence is naturally 
deplored by this writer. In it he finds the 
master reason for the failure of thousands 
who never realize the promise of their youth 
or the heights that their natural ability indi- 
cated they might attain. 

““Man’s confidence,” he says, “measures 
the height of his possibilities. A stream 
cannot rise higher than its fountain-head. 

“Power is largely a question of strong, vig- 
orous, perpetual thinking along the line of the 
ambition, parallel with the aim—the great 
life p Here is where r originates. 
“The deed must first live in the thought or 
it will never be a reality; and a strong, vigor- 
ous concept of the thing we want to do is a 
tremendous initial step. A thought that is 
timidly born will be timidly executed. There 
must be vigor of conception or an indifferent 
execution.” 

The chapter on “Good Cheer” is one of the 
capital essays of the work. Every page 
bristles with good advice and timely observa- 
tions presented in a charming manner. Here 
are a few thoughts worthy of the reader’s 
attention: 

“In a corner of his desk Lincoln kept a copy 
of the latest humorous work, and it was his 
habit when fatigued, annnoyed, or depressed, 
to take this up and read a chapter for relief. 
Humor, whether clean, sensible wit or sheer 
nonsense—whatever provokes mirth and makes 
a man jollier—is a gift from heaven. 

“Laughter is a very important element in a 
successful career. Many a man who could 
have been a success sleeps in a failure’s grave 
to-day because he took life too seriously. He 
poisoned the atmosphere about him, so that it 
became unhealthy, and paralyzed his own 

wers. 

“We often hear people, especially delicate 
women who have nervous dyspepsia, say they 
do not understand how it is that they can go 
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out to late suppers or banquets and eat heartily 
all sorts of incongruous food without feeling 
any inconvenience afterward. 

“They do not realize that it is due to the 
change in the mental attitude. They have 
had a good time; they have enjoyed them- 
selves. The lively conversation, the jokes 
which caused them to laugh heartily, the 
bright, cheerful environment, completely 
changed their mental attitude, and, of course, 
these conditions were reflected in the digestion 
and every other part of the system, for laugh- 
ter and good cheer are enemies of dyspepsia. 
Anything which will divert the dyspeptic’s 
mind from his ailments will improve his diges- 
tion. When they are at home worrying over 
their health, swallowing a little dyspepsia 
with every mouthful of food, of course these 
women could not assimilate what they ate. 
But when they were having a jolly good time 
they forgot their ailments, and were surprised 
afterward to find that they had enjoyed their 
food and that it did not hurt them. The 
whole process is mental. 


“ Cheerfulness is = of the great mizacie- 
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workers of the world. It reinforces the whole 
man, doubles and trebles his power, and gives 
new meaning to his life. No man is a failure 
until he has lost his cheerfulness, his optimistic 
outlook. The man who does his best and 
carries a smiling face and keeps cheerful in 
the midst of discouragements, when things go 
wrong and the way is dark and doubtful, is 
sure to win.” 

Though it is probable that few readers will 
find it possible at all times to go as far as does 
this author in his optimistic claims, and while 
it is certain that though easy for the well, 
strong and prosperous writer to give excellent 
advice, it is oftentimes almost impossible for 
persons struggling under weights placed upon 
them by injustice and evil practices of the 
strong, or for those who are harassed and sick, 
to put into practice the admirable rules and 
suggestions of the author. Nevertheless the 
book as a whole cannot fail to be helpful to the 
general reader, especially to young men and 
women and those who are becoming dis- 
couraged after long grappling with the grave 
perplexities of present-day life. 

B. O. FLrower. 
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Who Answers Prayer ? A brochure edited by 
Florence Huntley. Cloth. Pp. 64. Price, 
50 cents. Chicago: The Indo-American 
Book Company. 


Tuis is a lucid and thought-inspiring work 
embodying the ideas of prayer as taught by a 
certain school of Indian occultists whose phil- 
osophy in some respects seems to agree far 
more closely with the teachings of modern 
spiritualism than that of the Brahmanistic or 
Buddhistic masters. The work purports to 
be a message from a master, presumably one 
who has passed from the earth sphere of life. 
In it are discussed “What is Prayer?” “For 
What Should We Pray ?” “To Whom Should 
We Pray ?” and “Who Answers Prayer?” 

Something of the spirit of this little book 
may be gained from the following, which 
appears under the heading of “Men Must 
Pray”: 

“The misuse and abuse of the privilege and 
purpose of prayer are largely responsible for 
that minority of intelligent ‘Infidels.” These 


have been mainly nothing worse than reason- 
ing and honest Souls seeking a consistent and 
an honest God. Such as these refuse to 
believe that the Maker of the Universe can be 
propitiated with servility, cajoled by repeti- 
tions or flattered by ‘prostrations and flagella- 
tions.’ 

“But men must pray, and whether they 
pray rightly or wrongly, whether they pray 
intelligently or ignorantly or selfishly, the 
Impulse to Pray must be gratified. 

“The appeal to a Higher Power is as natu- 
ral, as inevitable and as necessary as food 
for the physical body. ‘The Soul of man is as 
insistent for its natural sustenance as is the 
body. No matter under what guise, no matter 
how foolishly or how selfishly that appeal is 
made, nor with what superstitions or mum- 
meries, the simple fact remains, that men 
must pray.” 

And also from the little creed with which 
the volume opens and which is as follows: 


“Who asks not, the chambers are darkened, 
Where his Soul sits in silence alone. 














Who gives not, his Soul never hearkened 
To the love-call of zone unto zone. 
Who prays not, exists, but he lives not; 
A blot and a discord is he. 

Who asks not, receives not and gives not 

" as , rece an ’ 
Is the sal af the life thet we ay 

All the beauty and sweetness of living 

Is to Ask, to Receive and to Give.’ 
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Home Problems From a New Standpoint. By 
Caroline L. Hunt. Cloth. Pp. 145. Price, 
$1.00 net. Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows. 


Tus is an earnest book written by a woman 
whose study of the thing she speaks of has 
been so thorough that she has earned a hear- 
ing. The new standpoint is that the home 
has become a great factor in the Social Prob- 
lem. Thus the home “has brought to itself 
new problems and to women and to men new 
responsibilities, new opportunities, and new 
privileges.” This is not a burst of vague 
optimism. The author sees the difficulties, 
courageously faces them, and seeks to over- 
come them. The eleven short chapters that 
follow are her justification of the claim that 
these difficulties are not insurmountable. 
More life for women is to be gotten, not 
through the sacrifice of motherhood and 
home-making, but by the addition of the 
pleasures in satisfactory cultivation of special 
talents to the privilege of service. More life 
for men is to be gotten by men becoming more 
thoughtful and helpful about the house and 
more careful in their demands. This is a 
good chapter that should be helpful to some 
men. 

“More Life for the Employé” is another 
attempt to solve the servant problem—by 
doing away with the servant. This solution 
is a long way off, even for the well-to-do 
classes whom the author seems to have in 
mind; nevertheless there are some most ex- 
cellent hints that make for an immediate 
improvement in this matter. The author is 
certainly right in her endeavor to remove “the 
three difficulties from the employé and the 
three inconveniences from the employer,” in 
placing the burden of the reform at the door 
of the employer. Her remedy is to raise the 
relationship of mistress and servant to that of 
employer and employé. 

The remaining chapters are full of timely 
discussion and suggestions such as we have 


quoted from the above. The book has the 


virtue of brevity, and has more thought- 


provoking 


suggestions than many much 
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larger volumes. Nowhere) have we seen the 
power for good or ill of the home in relation to 
the social problems of the day better revealed 
than in this little book. 

Frank W. Cotirr. 


a 


Priests of Progress. By G. Colmore. Cloth. 
Pp. 384. Price, $1.50. New York: B. W. 
Dodge & Company. 

Tuts novel will possess a double interest for 
serious-minded men and women with whom 
idealism is more compelling than the popular 
shibboleths and theories of highly-lauded 
materialistic medical experimenters who advo- 
cate vivisection and think that in sera is to be 
found the hope of all that man has to hope 
for—namely, the prolongation of this material 
life. 

The story is, we think, handicapped by its 
sub-title, “An Arraignment of Vivisection”’; 
for as a rule novels which confessedly are 
vehicles for some writer’s moral message or 
the exposition of some favorite theory, are 
dismal failures when considered as fiction. 
This fact is so generally recognized that we 
fear the sub-title will repel many readers who 
are primarily in search of a good romance. 
And Priests of Progress is a capital story, con- 
sidered quite apart from the author’s message. 
Its characters are well drawn and very typical. 
The action is sustained and the interest, which 
deepens as the story unfolds, is maintained to 
the close, in spite of the ample space given to 
the presentation and discussion of rival 
theories and the ethical aspects of vivisection. 

Considered as a romance of present-day life, 
Priests of Progress is richly worth the reading. 
The heroine is a strong, brilliant and attractive 
modern English girl, bearing the masterly 
name of David. She is the daughter of one of 
the great apostles of vivisection—a man whose 
interest in his scientific experiments has 
become the overruling passion of his life. The 
hero, Sidney Gale, is a finely-drawn character, 
a type of the modern idealist who finds himself 
at war with the materialistic medical spirit of 
the time, which in the name of science justifies 
needless cruelty and frequently indulges in 
reckless experimentation both on humans who 
are poor and defenseless, and on lower 
animals. Young Gale at the opening of the 
story finds himself at war between his desire to 
excel in the medical profession and the revul- 
sion of his higher nature at the brutalities and 
cruelties practiced in the name of science by 
the great surgeons and experimenters. Later 
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he for a time follows in the wake of the army of 
young medical students and others who yield 
to the compulsion of powerful influences that 
environ them, and becomes a champion of 
vivisection, only at length to find himself 
brought to the pass where he has to choose 
between the dictates of his higher nature and 
the repudiation of the creed he has accepted. 
His evolution and development afford an 
interesting study of the triumph of the higher, 
finer and diviner side of life in an atmosphere 
and environment that tend to stifle the moral 
idealism under the specious claim that science 
demands the wholesale suffering imposed. 
Early in the story, David has a rude awak- 
ening. She has been strongly attracted to 
Sidney Gale, but he is found in a compromis- 
ing situation, for which, however, he is in no 
wise blamable; but David and her family, 
judging from appearances, refuses to hear his 
explanation. The young woman, smarting 
under humiliation and disappointment at dis- 
covering what she imagines to be the unworthi- 
ness of her lover, determines to embrace an 
artistic career—something which her father 
forbids. The latter, an arrogant and rather 
overbearing Englishman, is desirous that his 
daughter shall make a suitable match. A 
brilliant professor who ranks among the first 
vivisectionists and apostles of the serum 
theory, Cranley-Chance by name, though much 
older than David, is the suitor whom the 
father most desires his daughter to marry. 
The professor conceives the idea of utilizing 
the father’s opposition to his daughter’s 
studies in art as a means of winning the girl. 
As his affianced wife she shall pursue her art 
studies, going abroad and later having her 
studio in his palatial home. David, though 
greatly admiring the scholarship and scientific 
attainments of Professor Cranley-Chance, is 
not in love with him. She, however, falls in 
with the suggested plan, goes to France and 
studies art, where she becomes intimately 
acquainted with Judith Home, a _ brilliant 
humanitarian woman who is bitterly opposed 
to vivisection. After David’s marriage a 
little child is born who becomes the victim of 
an accident. Professor Cranley-Chance hopes 
through a serum to restore her, and the mother 
becomes for a time a passionate advocate of all 
her husband’s theories. The two are drawn 
very close together through the bond of the 
invalid daughter, but their hopes are blasted. 
Accidentally David witnesses a frightful sci- 
entific operation in her husband’s laboratory, 
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against which her whole being revolts. While 
she is under the influence of this moral and 
mental revulsion her husband departs to 
deliver a course of lectures in Scotland. Prior 
to this he has been. bitten by a dog and has 
been treated by the Pasteur serum—some- 
thing that a fellow experimenter refused to 
submit to. The serum poisons his system 
and results in hydrophobia, leading to a hor- 
rible death. 

After her husband and little child have both 
passed away, David travels extensively on the 
Continent, comes again en rapport with 
Judith Home, and becomes an avowed anti- 
vivisectionist. She joins her friend in carrying 
forward the humane warfare against the vivi- 
sectionists and those who are under the spell 
of the serum mania. To the great joy of the 
girl, her early lover, Dr. Sidney Gale, though 
not knowing of her change in convictions, 
comes out boldly in opposition to vivisection. 
Soon these two persons, whose high moral 
idealism or true spiritual perception has ren- 
dered it impossible for them to remain longer 
in the camp of the materialistic vivisectionists, 
are brought together. They pay the penalty 
which the world loves to impose upon the 
priests and prophets of progress; but in 
return they are rewarded by love and joy they 
have never known before. 

Considered from an ethical view-point, the 
book is richly worth the serious consideration 
of men and women of conscience and convic- 
tion. It deals specifically with one important 
phase of the world-wide battle between moral 
idealism and egoistic materialism. Here are 
presented very fairly, clearly and succinctly 
the theories and convictions of the high priests 
of the materialistic cell theory, the apostles of 
sera, and the vivisectionists; the great investi- 
gators whose labors for the advancement of - 
knowledge are tireless on the intellectual 
plane, but who, accepting the materialistic 
theory that this life is a]l the existence that man 
will ever know, devote their energies to experi- 
mentation whose master object is the extension 
of the physical life of man, and in so doing 
become infected with a fanatical passion for 
surgical experimentation on humans and 
animals, even though it entails unnecessary 
operations and frightful tortures on their weak 
victims. 

On the other hand, here is presented in a 
strong and interesting manner the moral ideal- 
ism that actuates the opposing camp. The 
reader is made to see what life means to those 
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who believe that love is the greatest thing in 
the world and that man is essentially a spiritual 
being, and that cruelty and torture are not and 
cannot be heaven-ordained weapons of prog- 
ress. 

Considered more specifically, it is the most 
powerful arraignment of vivisection we have 
seen. Much that relates to this important 
subject is far from pleasant reading. Indeed, 
many of the incidents. cited will hurt the 
reader’s sensibilities, but they hurt for a 
redemptive purpose—the purpose of awak- 
ening the higher and finer side of his life. 
And more than this, the citations woven into 
the web and woof of the story are not the 
impossible or improbable imaginings of the 
reckless partisan. Far from it. They are in 
almost every instance taken from citations in 
the leading medical and scientific journals or 
the reports of actual and well-authenticated 
cases. An extensive appendix gives the 
various authorities and where the citations 
may be found. The author has been at great 
pains to make an absolutely reliable arraign- 
ment of vivisection. 

Priests of Progress is one of the strongest and 
best novels of the year. It is more than a 
powerful and compelling romance: it is a 
volume instinct with moral idealism which will 
make for higher morality. 


Fifty-four Forty or Fight. By “Emerson 
Hough. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 402. 
Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 

Tus is Mr. Hough’s best romance. Its 
easy, flowing style and excellent English will 
please the lover of good writing, even though 
he may have scant sympathy with the author’s 
method of handling a great passage in our 
history after the manner of Stanley Weyman’s 
pen-pictures of Richelieu and his times. 

The story deals with the stormy days when 
Texas was annexed to the Republic, when we 
acquired the rest of the Spanish domain north 
of the Rio Grande, and the Oregon district up 
to the forty-ninth parallel. In the romance 
Calhoun is made the great dominating char- 
acter in the field of statesmanship. Indeed, 
all other statesmen and politicians who are 
introduced dwarf into insignificance before the 
brilliant but physically-broken statesman from 
South Carolina. 

The method of presenting Mr. Calhoun and 
the other statesmen introduced is -very similar 


to that employed by the elder Dumas, by 
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Stanley Weyman and other of the romantic 
school of novelists who have produced so many 
works of fiction dealing with the transition 
period during which feudalism went down 
before the rise of centralized government. 

Though we are gratified to see a writer thus 
seeking to give a due meed of praise to the great 
ability, patriotism and statesmanship of John 
C. Calhoun, we cannot but regret that the 
author had not confined himself to a faithful, 
photographic or realistic portrayal of the won- 
derful events that marked the years approach- 
ing the meridian period of the last century. 
Instead, he has given us a story of intrigue and 
secret diplomacy wonderfully suggestive of one 
of Stanley Weyman’s novels, but certainly not 
in harmony with the political atmosphere and 
life of the Washington he describes. 

The novel has the historical flavor, and, 
indeed, it touches upon historical facts, as it 
necessarily must, but fiction is so blended with 
the facts that the story will necessarily be very 
confusing to the young and to those little versed 
in the history of the period with which it deals. 
The hero, Nicholas Trist, is, of course, a his- 
torical character, best known on account of his 
service as a commissioner of peace during our 
war with Mexico. In this story, however, he 
is represented as a secret agent employed by 
Calhoun. His first mission is to make a mid- 


night visit to the secret home of a beautiful 
Hungarian woman, the Baroness von Ritz, 


the secret agent of England, and bring her to 


the lodgings of John C. Calhoun. Nothing in 
the D’Artagnan romances surpasses in im- 
probability the episode here described, nor the 
one following, in which the hero is sent to 
Montreal to find out what is to be done in a 
secret conclave of English, Canadian and Mex- 
ican statesmen. The happenings in Montreal 
are even more surprising and improbable than 
those in Washington. They culminate in the 
sudden disappearance of the Baroness von 
Ritz, who takes passage in a British warship 
for the Oregon district, and the return to 
Washington of Calhoun’s secret agent, accom- 
panied by a German entomologist, who later 
turns out to be the father of the baroness. 
Next the hero heads a caravan of a thousand 
persons who push the trail across the plains for 
Oregon. This portion of the story is the most 
vivid, life-like and interesting part of the vol- 
ume. There is nothing here that taxes the 
reader’s credulity, and the atmosphere: is 
neither foreign nor unreal. We have read few 
better descriptions of the marches across the 
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plains of the caravans of the settlers than is 
found in the following: 

“They marched with flocks and herds and 
implements of husbandry. In their faces 
shone a light not less fierce than that which 
animated the dwellers of the old Teutonic 
forests, but a light clearer and more intelligent. 
Here was the determined spirit of progress, 
here was the agreed insistence upon an equal 
opportunity! Ah! it was a great and splendid 
canvas which might have been painted there 
on our plains—the caravans westbound with 
the greening grass of spring—that hegira of 
Americans whose unheard command was but 
the voice of democracy itself. 

“We carried with us all the elements of 
society, as has the Anglo-Saxon ever. Did 
any man offend against the unwritten creed 
of fair play, did he shirk duty when that 
meant danger to the common good, then he 
was brought before a council of our leaders, 
men of wisdom and fairness, chosen by the 
vote of all; and so he was judged and he was 
punished. . . . We had leaders chosen be- 
cause they were fit to lead, and leaders who 
felt full sense of responsibility to those who 
chose them. We had with us great wealth in 
flocks and herds—five thousand head of 
cattle went West with our caravan, hundreds 
of horses; yet each knew his own and asked 
not that of his neighbor. With us there were 
women and little children and the gray-haired 
elders bent with years. Along our road we 
left graves here and there, for death went with 
us. In our train also were many births, life 
coming to renew the cycle. At times, too, 
there were rejoicings of the newly-wed in our 
train. Our young couples found society 
awheel valid as that abiding under permanent 
roof. 

“At the head of our column, we bore the 
flag of our Republic. On our flanks were 
skirmishers, like those guarding the flanks of 
an army. It was an army—an army of our 
people. With us marched women. With us 
marched home. That was the difference 
between our cavalcade and that slower and 
more selfish one, made up of men alone, which 
that same year was faring westward along the 
upper reaches of the Canadian Plains. That 
was why we won. It was because women and 
plows were with us. 

“Our great column, made up of more than 
one hundred wagons, was divided into pla- 
toons of four, each platoon leading for a day, 
then falling behind to take the bitter dust of 
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those in advance. At noon we parted our 
wagons in platoons, and at night we drew them 
invariably into a great barricade, circular in 
form, the leading wagon marking out the 
circle, the others dropping in behind, the 
tongue of each against the tail-gate of the 
wagon ahead, and the last wagon closing up 
the gap. Our circle completed, the animals 
were unyoked and the tongues were chained 
fast to the wagons next ahead, so that each 
night we had a sturdy barricade, incapable of 
being stampeded by savages, whom more than 
once we fought and defeated. Each night we 
set out a guard, our men taking turns, and the 
night watches in turn rotating, so that each 
man got his share of the entire night during the 
progress of his journey. Each morn we rose 
to the notes of a bugle, and each day we 
marched in order, under command, under a 
certain schedule. Loosely connected, inde- 
pendent, individual, none the less already we 
were establishing a government. We took the 
American Republic with us across the Plains! 


“At night we met in little social circles 
around the camp-fires. Young folk made 
love; old folk made-plans here as they had at 
home. A church marched with us as well as 
the law and courts; and, what was more, the 
schools went also; for by the faint flicker of 
the firelight many parents taught their children 
each day as they moved westward to their new 
homes. History shows these children were 
well taught. There were persons of education 
and culture with us. 

“Music we had, and of a night-time, even 
while the coyotes were calling and the wind 
whispering in the short grasses of the Plains, 
violin and flute would sometimes blend their 
voices, and I have thus heard songs which I 
would not exchange in memory for others 
which I have heard in surroundings far more 
ambitious. Sometimes dances were held on 
the greensward of our camps. Regularly the 
Sabbath day was observed by at least the most 
part of our pilgrims. Upon all our party 
there seemed to sit an air of content and certi- 
tude. 


“So we marched, mingled, and, as some 
might have said, motley in our personnel— 
sons of some of the best families in the South, 
men from the Carolinas and Virginia, Georgia 
and Louisiana, men from Pennsylvania and 


Ohio; Roundhead and Cavalier, Easterner 
and Westerner, Germans, Yankees, Scotch- 
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Irish—all Americans. We marched, I say, 
under a form of government; yet each took 
his original marching orders from his own 
soul. We marched across an America not yet 
won. Below us lay the Spanish civilization— 
Mexico, possibly soon to be led by Britain, 
as some thought. North of us was Can- 
ada, now fully alarmed and surely led by 
Britain. West of us, all around us, lay 
the Indian tribes. Behind, never again to 
be seen by most of us who marched, lay the 
homes of an earlier generation. But we 
marched, each obeying the orders of his own 
soul. Some day the song of this may be sung; 
some day, perhaps, its canvas may be painted.” 

After arriving in Oregon, the hero beats the 
Baroness von Ritz, who later sets out overland 
for Washington, followed by Calhoun’s secret 
agent. The war with Mexico and the acquisi- 
tion of the Oregon district are touched upon 
after the manner of the romantic novelist 
rather than that of the faithful historian, the 
whole making a romantic novel that strongly 
suggests the romances of Stanley Weyman and 
which cannot, we think, but impress the 
reader as being as unconvincing, because 
unreal and out of place in a novel supposed to 
deal with republican conditions of a little over 
half a century ago in the New World, as is 
Meredith Nicholson’s Port of Missing Men 


wanting in convincing power. 


The Missioner. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 312. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 


Nor since Mr. Oppenheim wrote A Prince 
of Sinners have we read so excellent a story 
from his pen. True, The Missioner is 
inferior to the earlier work, but the hero is a 
character much stronger and more convincing 
than have been most of his predecessors who 
have walked through the pages of Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s exciting but rather improbable tales of 
mystery and adventure. This “missioner” 
is a young man of great wealth, who has 
become touched by the spirit of the new social 
consciousness and is seeking to awaken his 
fellow-men on the spiritual side of life. One 
of his earliest attempts is made in the model 
little village of Thorpe, where all the people 
are prosperous, law-abiding, contented, and 
where, apparently, there would be little need 
of his services. But the young man holds that 
those who are most favorably situated are often 
the very ones whose spiritual need is the great- 
est. They are moral and law-abiding because 
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they have never been tempted. As proof of 
this he cites instances of young people from 
this same model village who when they have 
gone out into the world have been unable to 
withstand temptation and have fallen to the 
lowest depths of sin and degradation. He begs 
permission to use a large barn in the village 
for the purpose of holding meetings, but is 
refused by the mistress of Thorpe, who hap- 
pens to be staying at her country house. Her 
attention is attracted, however, by this earnest 
young Missioner, who is so different from all 
other men she has ever known, and she takes 
pains not to lose sight of him after he goes back 
to London. He in turn has been strangely 
fascinated by this society queen and her image 
fills his mind almost to the exclusion of his 
chosen work. In his effort to forget her he 
plunges into a round of feverish gayety, and 
this affords Mr. Oppenheim the opportunity 
for those intimate and interesting descriptions 
of fashionable London life and of the under- 
world of Paris which his readers have come 
almost unconsciously to expect in any romance 
from his pen. 

The story ends well and is absorbingly 
interesting from cover to cover. 

Amy C. Ricu. 


In the Valley of the Shadows. By Thomas 
Lee Woolwine. Illustrated in color by C. 
M. Relyea. Cloth. Pp.115. Price $1.00. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Company. 


Tuts story deals with one of the terrible 
feuds that have darkened the history of many 
communities in the mountain regions of East- 
ern Tennessee and Kentucky during recent 
generations—feuds marked by the blind, im- 
placable hate that destroys reason and dries up 
the well-springs of the soul, making its votaries 
mere automatons, subject only to the sway of 
deadly impulses. 

The scene of the story is in a valley in the 
mountains of East Tennessee. At its open- 
ing it is discovered that the long feud between 
the Gentrys and the Taylors has resulted in 
destroying all male members of these families 
that have remained in the region, save Tom 
Gentry and his son Nath, and Mace Taylor 
and his son Andy. Besides the wives of the 
two elder men, there is Betty, the beautiful 
daughter of Mace Taylor, who has fallen in 
love with Nath Gentry. The sturdy youth 
returns her affection with the purity and 
intensity of a great and simple nature. Per- 
haps the love of these children who dwell in 
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the shadow of generation-long hate and mur- 
der is all the sweeter because of the grim 
specter that broods over the fated homes. 
Certain it is, their love is strong, firm, pure 
and true, forming a beautiful foreground to a 
somber picture. The tragic death of the 
fathers, who kill each other in a desperate 
struggle, leads for a time to the separation of 
the lovers, but does not quench their affection, 
which at the close forms the beautiful sun- 
burst to the cloud-darkened day. 

The story is written in a simple, direct and 
pleasing style. The descriptions of nature are 
admirable and the delineation of the charac- 
ters, in so far as they are delineated, is excel- 
lent. 

The author, who is at the present time the 
district-attorney of Los Angeles, California, 
will, we believe, make for himself a permanent 
place among the writers of the New World, 
should he elect to follow literature as a profes- 
sion. 


More’s Millennium. Rendered into modern 
English by Valerian Paget. Cloth. Pp. 
258. Price, $1.50. New York: The John 
McBride Company. 


We are extremely glad to see this most 
thought-stimulating social romance presented 
in modern phraseology. Utopia has unques- 
tionably exerted an immense influence directly 
and indirectly upon the minds of a great 
number of the leading fundamental democrats 
and friends of social justice, since the day of its 
publication. It was a work far in advance 
of its age, embodying the most enlightened 
twentieth-century spirit far more than the 
dominant spirit of its day or the materialistic 
concepts of any age. But owing to the great 
changes that have taken place in the English 
language since the days of Henry VIII., 
Utopia failed to appeal in an _ interesting 
manner to a great majority of readers, even 
among those who heartily approved of the 
social message which it so luminously sets 
forth. The present volume merits wide circu- 
lation. 


———_—_ 


A Motley Jest. By Oscar Fay Adams. Cloth. 
Pp. 64. Price, $1.00 net. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Company. 


Tue New firm of Sherman, French & Com- 
pany is bringing out a number of important 
works covering a wide range of thought. One 
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of their latest volumes is a little work by Oscar 
Fay Adams, entitled A Motley Jest. It is a 
literary gem that will delight lovers of good 
things in dramatic form. 

The volume contains “A Shakespearean 
Fantasy” and “The Merchant of Venice: Act 
Sixth.” The first composition is a thoroughly 
charming light dramatic conceit, written after 
the style and form of Shakespeare’s lighter 
creations. In it Ferdinand and Miranda are 
transported from Naples to the island in the 
Middle Seas which is the scene of “The Tem- 
pest,” where they experience the delights they 
knew when love first threw its witchery over 
them. Here the reader not only meets the old 
acquaintances, Caliban, Trinculo and Ste- 
phano, but for the diversion of Miranda and 
her lord, Prospero summons from the land of 
dreams a number of the characters who appear 
in Shakespeare’s serious dramas. Here for 
the nonce they live, think and dream, much as 
when they left the thought-world of their 
creator. The author has written not only an 
exceedingly clever fantasy, but has made his 
Shakespearean characters so realistic that one 
feels he is again meeting old and well-known 
acquaintances. 

In the extension of “The Merchant of 
Venice” by the addition of a sixth act, the 
author has preserved the atmosphere « and 
reproduced the characters of the play in a truly 
remarkable manner. This composition was 
originally written for an evening’s entertain- 
ment for the Old Cambridge Shakespeare 
Association, where it was produced and 
heartily enjoyed. 

The book ends with an interesting note by 
Professor William J. Rolfe. 


<= 


Out of the Depths. By George A. Parker. 


Cloth. Pp. 270. Price, $1.50. Boston: 
The Reid Publishing Company. 


Tuis is a Christian Science novel in which a 
child performs a remarkable cure on a sick 
guinea pig and thus greatly impresses his 
gtandparents, who had been bitterly opposed 
to the new faith. Later he becomes instru- 
mental in the cure of a young man affianced 
to the boy’s aunt, after he had been given up 
with cancer by eminent physicians. 

The story is fairly well written, but is incom- 
parably inferior as literature and as romance 
.o Paul Anthony, Christian, which, in our 
judgment, is the best Christian Science novel 
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that has appeared. Quite beyond the author’s 
limitations as a writer of fiction, this volume 
contains elements of weakness for propaganda 
purposes that will make it, we think, of doubt- 
ful value. This weakness is found in the 
author’s loose treatment of matters about 
which he should have been painstakingly 
accurate. His ignorance of the effect on the 
general physical organism of the disease he 
describes, and of the regular medica] treat- 
ment as practically universally employed in 
the treatment of cancer when it attacks a limb 
or when it is so situated that the surgeon’s 
knife may be easily employed, will naturally 
impress all persons acquainted with these sub- 
jects. The hero is said to have a cancer on 
the hand, the immediate cause of which was an 
injury received while rescuing an animal from 
a well. His mother had died of cancer and he 
is in constant dread of the disease. The young 
man goes to the University of Michigan before 
the wound heals and has to undergo an opera- 
tion which leaves a scar, but apparently has 
been successful. Later the cancer again 
develops in the old place and he is compelled 
to go to a sanatorium for treatment, and after a 
time is brought to Philadelphia, near the home 
of his grandmother and his affianced. Here 
he is placed under the care of an eminent physi- 
cian in a well-known hospital, but the ravages 
of the disease prostrate the patient so that he is 
confined to his bed and cannot see even his 
nearest of kin. The doctor passes the death 
sentence on him, when Christian Science steps 
in and heals him. 

All persons familiar with the progress of 
cancer on the extremities or remote from vital 
organs, know that no such prostration or symp- 
tomatic phenomena as are here described in 
detailed manner are characteristic of cancer on 
the hand, especially when the patient is a young 
man. Again, all persons familiar with the 
regular treatment of cancer on the hand or arm 
know perfectly well that before a physician 
would think of giving up the case or before any 
such physical symptoms as here described as 
indicating approaching dissolution would be 
present, the hand would have been amputated, 
and, if necessary, the arm also. 

Now when a writer assumes to describe a 
cure he should be thoroughly familiar with the 
symptoms of the disease and the regular med- 
ical treatment that would be at least insisted 
upon by the physicians as affording the hope 
of a cure. The great volume of well-attested 
cures of various so-called fatal diseases that 
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have been wrought by Christian Science, when 
the patients were in such condition that physi- 
cians no longer held out hope of recovery, 
should afford an author ample opportunity to 
follow the exact history of certain cases, mak- 
ing that part of his story historically accurate, 
without drawing on his imagination in a way 
that would necessarily impair the value of the 
story for those acquainted with the disease he 
is supposed to deal with or the regular medical 
treatment of that disease. 

This defect, in such a book, is, in our judg- 
ment, fatal to its usefulness. 

The Maison de Shine. By Helen Green. 
Cloth. Pp. 298. Price, $1.50. New York: 
B. W. Dodge & Company. 

Tuts volume contains fifteen chapters, each 
dealing with some humorous or semi-humor- 
ous episode or happening connected with 
Maggie de Shine’s boarding-house for vaude- 
ville and specialty actors and actresses. The 
sketches are very clever and humorous, but the 
subjects being the shrewd and rather ignorant 
boarding-house mistress, her slavey, Susie, and 
an aggregation of the kind of vaudeville and 
specialty artists here repserented, will hardly 
appeal to the interest of the eneral reader as 
would characters of a more inviting kind. 
Like so many distinctly humorous books, the 
volume should be read in installments; other- 
wise it will pall on the reader. 


Cupid the Surgeon. By Herman Lee Meader. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: Henry 
Altemus Company. 


Ir wovutp be hard to decide which is the 
more clever, the author’s text or the artist’s 
admirable drawings which adorn every page of 
this little work. The book is written to amuse. 
It is very bright and not its least merit is found 
in the apt satirical truths that are found on 
almost every page and which reveal an inti- 
mate knowledge of human nature, its weak- 
nesses and foibles, its penchant for bluffing, 
and its artfulness. ‘The book has been charac- 
terized as original as Adam and as up-to-date 
as an air-ship. It is certainly bright, and if 
daring and ultra-flippant at times, the reader 
will remember that the master purpose is to 
amuse rather than to elevate or inform. 








Parsimony in Nutrition. By Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Cloth. Pp. 111. Price, 75 cents net. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
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Tuis is an interesting and able treatment in 
which the distinguished scientific physician 
and author combats the position taken by 
Professor Chittenden of Yale. The latter 
gentleman some time since conducted a series 
of exhaustive experiments with foods, proving 
apparently conclusively that the old idea in 
regard to the amount of proteid foods required 
by the system was erroneous. Dr. Chitten- 
den’s experiments bore out the claim of Horace 
Fletcher and the practical experience of a 
number of others who have found that their 
systems did not require anything like the 
nitrogenous nutrition which orthodox medical 
practice held to be requisite. Professor Chit- 
tenden furthermore holds that the excess of 
proteid foods taken by most persons over- 
taxes the liver and kidneys and clogs the ali- 
mentary tract, leading to auto-infection. 
Some of the results of his extended experiments 
were given in our review of Upton Sinclair’s 
and Michael Williams’ work on Good Health 
and How We Won It. 

The author of the present work not only 
strongly dissents from the conclusions of Dr. 
Chittenden and the followers of Horace 
Fletcher, but in the course of his work under- 
takes to disprove the claims advanced. 

The book contains six chapters, devoted 
to “The Up-Keep of the Body,” “Pro- 
teid Foods,” “Prison Experiences,” “Public 
Health,” “The Study of Animal Functions,” 
and “The Voice of Nature.” 

The author believes that grave danger 
menaces the people from the dissemination of 
literature calculated to give the impression that 
the system does not require the amount of pro- 
teid heretofore deemed necessary. It is the 
old, old battle between eminent men in the 
medical profession, relating to what is neces- 
sary for man’s health and life. Mr. Fletcher, 
Upton Sinclair, Michael Williams and many 
others who have come up from invalidism and 
apparently dying condition to the enjoyment 
of excellent health, through eating slowly and 
discarding a diet rich in proteids, naturally 
enough incline to Professor Chittenden’s 
theory, especially since the Yale professor’s 
position was confirmed by exhaustive experi- 
ments on students, soldiers, athletes and others. 

But, on the other hand, Dr. Crichton- 
Browne advances a formidable array of evi- 
dence to prove the fallacy of the opposition and 
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the peril to public health arising from what he 
believes to be the erroneous teachings of Pro- 
fessor Chittenden and his followers. 

The present work is closely reasoned, and 
though some points are open to criticism, the 
major contention, if certain basic claims are 
admitted, seems to be sound. 


The Wild Geese. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 325. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Company. 


THE vast number of imitators of Mr. 
Weyman who have sprung up in recent years 
testify to the popularity with the general fic- 
tion-reading public of romantic novels in 
which the element of probability is subordi- 
nated to swift action, exciting adventures and 
tempestuous wooing. But just as Mr. Wey- 
man’s novels have been inferior to those of the 
great master of romantic fiction, the elder 
Dumas, so the work of the present-day writers 
of this school has fallen in most instances far 
below the standard set by the author of The 
Long Night and My Lady Rotha. 

The present volume, which is announced 
by the publishers as the last novel which Mr. 
Weyman will write, deals with life along the 
Irish coast in the turbulent days of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. The herojne is 
a wayward, impulsive Irish girl, passionately 
devoted to her people and to the hope of freeing 
Ireland from the hated English rule. She is 
interested in one of those pathetic and hopeless 
uprisings, so numerous in those days, under- 
taken by the ignorant Irish peasantry, who 
hoped thereby to overthrow the power of 
Britain and reéstablish once more their loved 
religion. The hero is a peculiar and rather 
unattractive middle-aged soldier of fortune, 
a Protestant, although a cousin of the heroine. 
He sees the futility of the uprising which has 
been planned, and endeavors to frustrate it, 
thereby arousing the violent antagorism of his 
fair cousin. How this hate is finally turned to 
love is charmingly told. The heroine, like 
many of Mr. Weyman’s female characters, 
seems to us rather unconvincing, and the hero 
is far from attractive; but the book abounds 
in exciting adventures, and the action is swift. 
Those who enjoy romantic novels of this kind 
will seek far before they find a better romance 
than The Wild Geese. 

Amy C. Ricn. 
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Cape Cod Ballads and Other 


Verse 
by Joe Lincoln 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDWARD W. KEMBLE. 


Have you a friend who is a lover of the homely and 
expressive dialect of New England, who inclines to the sim- 
ple, heartfelt lays which come from the brain of the people’s 

t? Then you will search far before you can find a 
volume of verse more altogether delightful than this. 


Price, $1.25; by mail, $1.33, 





The Gate Beautiful 
Being Principles and [lethods in Vital Art 
Education 


by Prof. Jonn Ward Stimson 


To the student of art and to any aspiring young person 
who‘ desires to immensely broaden and deepen his or her 
culture in a vital and noble way, we believe that this book 
will prove the volume or volumes that will not only become 
a fountain of perpetual deli¢ht, but also an influence that 
will enrich the whole of after life. Contains thousands of 
illustrations, including two color charts. 


Soe Edition: Royal 4to. Price, $7.50; by mail, 


Paper-covered Edition: Thinner paper, narrow 
margins. Price, $3.60; by mail; $3.76. 





The Building of the City Beau- 
tiful 


by Joaquin Miller 


An ideal Christmas gift for all who love that which is 
good and pure and beautiful—all who seek to help the 
were, —_ -_ & aoe > richer, nobler and more 
grandly worth the while. Boston Transcript says: ‘‘ One 
ef the most beautiful spiritual visions of all ages.’’ With 
photogravure of the author and his mother. 


Price, $1.60; by mail, $1.60. 





In Nature’s Realm 
by Charlies C. Abbott, M.D. 
With ninety drawings and photogravure frontispiece, 
by Oliver Kemp. 


For any lover of nature who is also a lover of beautiful 
books, this volume will be found peculiarly appropriste. 
The author helps his readers to look at nature with Fresher 
ores, and to see beauties and sources of delight unnoticed 

fore. 


Price, $2.60; by mail, $2.68. 





B. 0. FLOWER’S 
How England Averted a Revo- 


lution of Force 


This book will be found one of the most timely, instruc- 
tive and morally helpful books. It is a historical survey of 
the leading political and social events in the England of the 
thirties and forties of the last century. 

An appendix gives the leading sougs of freedom, and 
poems of protest of the period. 


Price, $1.25; by mail, $1.55. 





Dan Beard’s Moonblight and 


Six Feet of Romance 


With Fifty Pictures by the Author. 

Among your friends and acquaintances, perhaps you 
have some social reformer friend who inclines toward the 
Single Tax. If so,you cannot do better than to present such 
a friend with this k. It isa romance of the coal region. 


Price, $1.26; by mail, $1.35. 
A Short History of Monks and 
Monasteries 


by Alfred Wesley Wishart 


The work gives a better idea than was ever before pre- 
sented between a single pair of covers what a strong ee 
monasticism has performed in the world's history. r 
Wishart brings the advantages of a trained mind and the 
scholarly instinct to this work. 

Original (8 vo.) Edition: Illustrated with four photo- 


gravures. 
Price, $3.50; by mail, $3.68. 
New (12mo.) Edition, without illust:avuons. 
Frice, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


Elegies: Ancient and Modern 
by Mary Lloyd 
A critical and historical study of Elegiac poetry of the 
world, together with an anthology of this roble form of 


verse selected from the literature of S pegs and of all 
ages. Two volumes. Volume I, now ready. 


Price, $1.50, each volume; by mail, $1.62. 


The Story of New Zealand 


by Prof. Frank Parsons 


A book of 860 pages, containing 170 illustrations, that 
tells the truth about New Zealand—the truth that has 
startied, am: and excited the admiration of the whole 


world. 
Price, $3.00; by mail, $3.50. 


The City for the People 


by Prof. Frank Parsons 
A most valuable work on public ownership of publie 
utilities, direct legislation and municipal home rule. Will 
be found indespensable by students of municipal questions. 


Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.25. 





A Primer of Direct Legislation 

A twenty-four e pamphlet containing chapters on 
the suhbeendion the in tiative and sup lementary aE 
in four parts. Price, 10 cents each; 12 for $1.00; 
60 for $3.50; 100 for $6.00 to one or more addresses. 


Just Plain Folks 


by E. Stillman Doubleday 


Many a man will see himself pictured here and will mar- 
vel to know how another has so well told his story. 


Price, $1.26 postpaid. 





The City the Hope of Democracy 


by Frederic C. Howe 
‘A strong and detailed analysis at the root of municipal 
government. 


Price, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


The Plum Tree. Price, $1.50 pes aid. 
The Deluge. Price, $1.50 pos’ 
The Cost. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
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Gasoline Engines, Launches and 
Pumping Engines 
We build both two and four-cycle motors, either jump 
or snap spark 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


PALMER BROS., Cos Cob, Conn. 


New YorkK—242 Fourth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA—The Bourse 
Boston—85 Union Street 
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Hotel Cumberland| 


NEW YORK 


S$. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street | 


Ideal Location, 
Near 
Theaters, Shops, 
and Central Park, 


Fine Cuisive. 


Excellent Food and 


Reasonable Prices. 
New, Modem and 
Absolu 


cay 


All Getsiac Rooms. f 


Coolest Summer 
Hotel iu 
New York. 


Close to Sixt Ave. 


“LL” and Subway, 
and all Surface 
Car Lines. 


Transient Rates, 


$2.50 with Bath, 
and up. | 


Send for Booklet. 


:HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 


Mt BRANDT PRESS, TRENTON, B. 4. 


Henry Romeike, Inc. 








The oldest and most reliable 
BUREAU of PRESS CLIPPINGS 





The Press Cutting Bureauwfounded by the late 
Henry Romeike reads through its hundreds of 
employees every newspaper and periodical of im- 
portance in the United States and Canada, and 
through the European Branches all the leading 
papers published on the civilized globe. We read 
and cut notiees on any subject, no matter what it 
may be or in what part of the world it may ap- 
pear. Clippings collected from these thousands 
of papers are mailed to our subscribers day by 
day. 

Terms, $5.00 for 100 clippings; cheaper terms 
on large orders. Write for circulars, terms, eto. 





H. ROMEIKE, Inc. 
110-112 W. 26th St., NEW YORK CITY 


Branches in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome 
and Sidney. 

















FOR WEARERS OF 
KNEE DRAWERS 


THERE'S A 


BosTon GARTER 


DELIGHTFULLY COMFORTABLE 
TO THE BARE LEG 


ee NON“ELAATIC, TUBULAR 
> : KNIT CEG BAND 
ELASTIC, ADWUSTAY E 
NDA 


PENDANT 
fide Va 
ruseen sutton GLA P 
GEORGE FROST CO.,Mah 


BOSTON 


Cotton Pendant, Nickel Plate, 25c. 
Silk Pendant, Gold Plate. - 50c. 
Sample Pair Mailed 
on Receipt of Price 


GOOD ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
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